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Articles that are worth printing .in 
The Sunday School Times ought 
to be worth reading more than once. Yet it would 
be difficult to refer easily to such articles in past 
issues of the paper without a suitable index. This 
year an index has been prepared on a new basis, 
which, it is hoped, will render it even more helpful 
than the indexes of former years. [It will be mailed 
free of charge, upon request, to any subscriber who 
will send his address to the publishers. 


Index for 18096 
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No man ever failed of doing a 
plain duty because he lacked time 
A man may fail to do a duty because he is 
unwilling or unready to take the time for it ; but in 
any event the time is there, he might have it if he 
would. Every one of us has, as the old Indian 
said, “all the time there is.’’ 
on the plea of a lack of time. 


Time for Every 
Duty 


for it. 


There is no excuse 
We may fail of doing 


we may know that we have full time for its doing. 
os 


Going through the The call of duty is not conditioned 

Form upon the state or circumstances in 
which it may find us. It is sometimes said that 
when we have reached the point where we can only 
‘‘go through the form,’’ we are no longer called to 
But it is just at this point that duty 
Probably 
few of us ever did our duty so well as when we went 
through the form because it was the best we could 
do. 


do anything. 
often makes its largest demands upon us. 


There are times when asking a question is like 
making a formal call, and the depressed teacher 
wonders if it is worth while to ask, when he is con- 
scious that it would be a relief to know that the 
pupil’s mind was ‘‘not at home.’’ But a formal 
call often means high courage, often turns out better 
than was expected, and, at the least, serves to keep 
open communication for a better day. The call of 
duty is always a call to do the best we can with what- 
ever strength we may have. 


O.. 
No loving word was ever spoken, 
To-day 
, ee 
no good deed ever done, ‘‘to-mor- 
row.’’ We cannot act in the unborn future, nor in 


That is 
why ‘‘every day is a dooms-day,’’ for to-day holds 
life and death, character and destiny, in its hands. 
Opportunity says with Jesus, ‘‘Me ye have not 
always.’ 


the dead past—only in the living present. 


We say: ‘‘ I will take my chances. There 
is plenty of time.’’ Ah, how often do say 
to find that there is no other 
Some things we can do ‘‘ not always.’’ How 
shall we find out what things can be done any time, 
and what things now or never? 


we 


‘some other time, 
time ! 


Only by living in 
the faith that to-day is the only day we have,*and 
challenging every opportunity for its meaning. Esau 
filled his life with regret for trifling one day ; Esther’s 
was full of glory for one day’s courage. Peter slept 
one day, and lost a matchless opportunity. Mary’s 
name is fragrant forever for the loving deed of a day. 
Do your best now. 


‘* For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away."’ 


- 


Many a sin is committed that friend- 
ship is expected to justify. It is 
not exactly what we would have done if we had been 
left to ourselves to decide, but under the circum- 
stances we could not see what else to do. Rather 
than be disobliging, rather than be thought Puritani- 
cal or ‘‘ righteous overmuch,’’ we yield, waive the 
obligation to conscience in favor of the desire to 
oblige a friend, and charge the debt of conscience 
to the score of kind feeling. But it is at bottom a 
question of allegiance. The Master asks an undi- 
vided heart, and we have no right to betray him in 
the home of our friends. To hate father and mother 
and friends for his sake is ethical, not emotional. It 
is a question of loyalty. To please them would we 


Friendship and 
Right 


wife was heathenism pure and simple, idolatry root 
and branch. To neglect a duty, to compromise a 
principle, to pull down colors, to do a little wrong 
rather than be thought a religious prig, bigoted, or, 
at least, peculiar, is a great temptation ; but then is 
the time for the uncompromising, ‘‘the everlasting 
No!’’ to ring within us, and firm loyalty to God to 
be seen without. Friendship that calls for disloyalty 
to God needs destruction or reconstruction, 


CA 


Too Much Preparation 


OWHERE does human nature show itself more 
ingenious than in preparing devices which pre- 
vent its coming to the point. There is something 
so comfortable about delay, and something so urgent 
about meeting an issue squarely, that, like the Israel- 
ite, we get fascinated with the wilderness, and dread 
setting foot in the Promised Land, though we never 
cease to dream of it. Of course, we accuse ourselves 
for this sort of thing, but we meet the accusation 
with the defense that we are going to do something, 
and are only making a thorough preparation for it. 
We all fail in directness. It takes such a girding up 
of the loins of one’s mind, such a putting of pressure 
upon some comfortably dozing part of our make-up, 
and such a vigorous fixing of the eye upon one thing 
instead of letting it rove lazily over fifty, that we 
sometimes almost lose the power of action, although 
fully convinced, that we are some time going to get to 
work, 

We like to make long introductions to a matter, 
but we dislike to hear them. The outer layers of a 
truth may be exposed without pain and with little 
effort, but when it comes to cutting down to the 
quick of a matter we shrink, and think we will 
‘*continue it in our next.’’ Untimeliness, sudden- 
ness, bruskness, in setting forth some desired deli- 
indeed avoided, and we 
are to avoid the risks which would bring to nothing 


cate matter, are to be 
a cherished plan ; but in the long run even the man 
who introduces a matter precipitately does get some- 
thing, while the man who approaches his subject or 
his work only by stealthy tenths of an inch is very 
likely to get nothing, because we have to go home 
before he gets through. Half an hour is about all 
we can give to a sermon in these days. This being 
the case, we feel privileged to expect that the intro- 
duction be not over half of the whole. 

Whether it be in the region of our public work or 
our private resolutions, downright action is a neces- 
sity, and, however we may look upon them, we can 
hardly expect the world to look upon our dreams as 
our real assets. If they did, every one of us would 
be a philanthropist. Most of us have had the best 
intentions of writing some day, when we should get 
time for it; but we ought to have lived long enough 
to realize that nobody will ever get time for anything 
in this world,—he must take it. 

The fact is that under cover of preparation we 


often encourage ¥1:¢ worst species of laziness. It is 
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bad enough for the man who has nothing in mind to 
be lazy, but for a mart who is full of worthy plans to 
be so is sheer loss to him and everybody. One will 
hardly ever find all the preparation he wants for any 
duty, and could nearly always make use of more ; but 
just that touch of necessity which is given to the first 
steps of his work by the realization that all is not as 
complete as he could wish, gives to his first word, or 
his first movement, a sense of pressure under which 
he will bring to pass more than could ever be done 
without it. ‘To begin to do something is the best 
preparation for it. If you are thinking that you 
cannot be won to a Christian’ life until you have 
proof complete of Christ’s divinity, and of every 
matter connected with belief, you may know that a 
world of such preparation will not settle the question 
until you take some step in the Christian life your- 
self. Or if you are going about from preacher tc 
preacher, or book to book, in the hope that either 
will say some final word which shall make you enter 
on a Christian service, you may know that that final 
word is never spoken by either preacher or book, 
or even God himself, but can only be spoken by 
you. An act precipitates what argument will keep 
only in the air. 

Thus it is that we like to refine and polish our 
good resolutions before we put them into action. 
But something inveterately honest in every man 
warns him that he is simply avoiding the point. A 
resolution must be run while it is hot into the mold 
of action, or its usefulness is gone. Resolutions are 
not things to be collected. Incapacity for action 
may steal upon us without our knowledge. So long 
as a man’s mind is active he is slow to realize that 
anything can deaden the rest of him; but when we 
find that the very touch of action is a blighting thing 
to our purposes, that they disappear as soon as we 
begin to act, that our enthusiasm is chilled as soon 
as it goes out doors into life, that we are always ask- 
ing for a little more time, a more favorable day, we 
might as well confess that the trouble is not with 
this particular case, but with our whole attitude 
toward action. The desire to refine their purposes, 
so common on the part of those who are thinking of 
coming into the church, the wish to be better than 
others when they come, and to have a fuller prepa- 
ration for it, is one of the serious disguises which a 
reluctance to act takes in many lives. Our prepa- 
ration is of the poorest sort when it becomes so 
absorbed in itself that it cannot discern its great 
opportunity for action. It is indeed humiliating to 
find how little our dreams have passed into history. 

For similar reasons we are kept from doing our 
best, and are tempted to think that there are only 
one or two classic occasions in life which sufficiently 
deserve the surrender of our whole selves to them. 
Nothing could be more evident than that the man 
who intends to do a thing in an indifferent way is sure 
to do it that way. Asan occasion surrounds us, and 
we take its measure, how many times we decide that 
this is not the time for us to put forth our full powers. 
It is said of Rufus Choate, that he would throw him- 
self into a case, in an office before a handful of 
counsel and a referee, with as much enthusiasm as 
he would in full court. Doing his best at any time 
seemed to be a necessity of his nature. Nothing is 
more certainly fatal than this habit of rating or 
opportunities too carelessly, and thinking that most 
of them do not demand our best. It not only 
retires the faculties from use, but it affects our spir- 
itual sight so that we cease to know an opportunity 
when we see it. Upon such a view of things life 
becomes a desert with infrequent oases, and inspira- 
tion an occasional cloud-burst, instead of a continu- 
ous ministry of dew and moisture and daily refreshing. 
And so our best becomes gradually an impossible 
thing because we so seldom do it; and though we 
cease not to dream of classie occasions, in which we 
shall appear. at the full, we do nevertheless grow 
fatally contented to see those things in the remote 
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“future. Preparing to do our best by incessant 
dreaming is, as we have all found it, a thorough 
delusion, and one from which it will take a vast 
amount of strenuousness to turn us aside. 

The cure of this lotus-eater’s disease is in peremp- 
torily dropping the curtain square in front of us, 
between us and this bogus future, and being forced 
to Icok at the things that are near, to do with all our 
heart the thing to be done to-day. Doing a thing 
as unto God, is doing it as if for the time being it 
were the only thing in the world. So long as we 
live among dreams, we shall do with them as children 
do with td¥s,—run from one to another, dropping 
one after another. There are more opium-eaters in 
this world than are dreamt of im our philosophy, and 
a man may become of quite as little use to his breth- 
ren from this unsuspected vice of dreaming as he 
may from that other vice whose ravages are so un- 
mistakable. 

Special humiliations attach to every success, and 
one cannot come down from the high places of his 
dreams to the rough work of doing without a certain 
sense of humiliation. If we have issued too great 
a prospectus for our performance, the thing to do is 
to come down as soon as possible to our real assets 
and possibilities, and not prolong people’s expecta- 
tions. If we have been intending and promising for 
the last year to do something, it is now time to get 
about it; the world will much prefer that we give 
them half of a thing than to hear of our dreams of 
the whole of it. 

One other excess does dreaming run into, and that 
is utter inability to appreciate the meaning of time, 
and almost total loss of the power to get time. It is 
your indolent man who is always crowded for time, 
as it is your man who has plenty of money, and 
spends it all on himself, who is ever dreaming of what 
he would do for the world if he had a little more. « 
For the actual doer, time seems to have a wonderful 
elasticity, while for the dreamer it takes on a most 
niggardly look, and he cannot make any favorable 
terms with it. If you would get more time, set 
about doing more things. To-day will pay you 
better returns for your labor than you can obtain 
from to-morrow ; and one thing done, instead of 
making life ‘a visionless, dreary, barren thing, will 
anchor more dreams than anything else ever can. 


Preparation is completed only by action, 
NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETT 


If we cannot do a thing in one way, 
it is well to try another. The spirit 
that prompts such repeated attempts 
is likely to win in the end. A California reader has 
noficed that books of reference seem to be an important 
part of the new course of Bible study now conducted in 
The Sunday School Times by Professor Sanders. But 
she does not propose to give up the course simply be- 
cause she cannot fulfil its requirements as to those books. 
She writes : 














Economical Helps te 
Bible Study 


I am not a teacher in Sunday-school, but wish to study the les- 
son at home, and have no opportunity of borrowing any of those 
books you mention, and if they were in our public library (which 
they are not), I could not take them all out at the same time. 
Can you recommend any way to enable me to study the lesson 
each week ? 


It is quite possible to follow the plan of study outlined 
in ‘* The Senior Bible Class’’ course without the use of 
reference books. It is not easy to overestimate the gain 
of coming into contact with the spiritual thought and 
ripe scholarship of such students of the Bible as are rep- 
resented in the list of books recommended. But, as can 
readily be seen upon examination of any one of the 
weekly articles, one can follow Professor Sanders’s sug- 
gestions as to topics for consideration, and as to the 
leading thoughts in each lesson, with nothing more at 
hand than the Bible and The Sunday School Times. 
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Lesson writers for The Sunday School 
Times can have the comfort of know- 
ing that they are watched by inter- 
ested readers. If they have any doubt as to this while 
things go along regularly, they will be sure to find it out 
if at any time they depart from the reader's idea of the 
proper course. How the letters of remonstrance or of 
inquiry do come in at such a time! Usually the «+ Out- 
line Studies'’ run parallel with the schedule lesson for 
the week in the International course, although their plan 
does not render thisa necessity. Recently, however, the 
Outline Studies have been a little in advance, which is, 
of course, better than being behind. From various 
quarters there come suggestions that it is inconvenient to 
have information before it is needed for immediate use. 
A California reader asks : 


Order of the 
** Outline Studies "’ 


May I ask why the Outline Studies are kept just far enough 
ahead of the rest of the notes to make them inconvenient to reach 
when wanted ? 


Perhaps a good way would be to gain a knowledge of 
what each Outline Study offers at the time it comes in, 
Then that knowledge will be in the mznd, even if the 


paper containing it is out of sight when the proper Sun- 


day comes round. 


An active worker in Western New York expresses his 
disapproval of the present plan thus emphatically : 


Why do you publish the Outline Studies a week ahead of the 
lesson in the same paper? This leads, of course, to the Outline 
Study being unread ; for it is-too much trouble to look up last 
week's paper, and have two papers to consult: I see no object'in 
this except to make confusion and trouble to your readers, and 
it does no good. , 


This reader evidently doesn't want too much infor- 
mation in his mind before the occasion calls for it. 
A valued correspondent from New Jersey treats the 


matter with clearness, in view of facts known and un- 
known. He says : 


Is it by accident, or intention, that Outline Studies and the gen- 
eral lesson helps have run apart? .Previous to the issue of Janu- 
ary 2, 1897, they ran together. They are still numbered alike, 
but the topic of the Study is one ahead of that of the lesson, as a 
reference to your files'will show. ... If there is good reason for 
this, there is nothing to be said ; but, if an inadvertence, one of 
your readers and students would rise to remark that it is more 
convenient to some of us to have the two parallel lines of instruc: 
tion both in the same issue of the paper. 


In response to these various inquiries, the scholar who 
prepares the current Outline Studies has this explanation 
to give to the Editor : 


I am very much aware of the fact that my Studies are at present 
ahead of the International Lessons. It was necessary in order to 
get in a study on Acts 6 : 1-7, which the other lessons do not touch 
at all, but which is of great importance in a historical study of 
the apostolic age. We shall be together again on the remainder 
of Acts 6, and thereafter for some time. Inasmuch as this course 
ought to be complete, using all the Acts material, and must be 
true to the history, giving the true relative proportion to the differ- 
ent features of the history, you can understand that it is no easy 
matter to adjust the studies with the International Lessons, which 
have little regard for proportion, or for the development of the 
history. It seems to me that they have at points gone out of their 
way to mix the matter historically. For example, it seems impos- 
sible for me to take up 1 Cormthians immediately after the account 
of the conversion of Paul. Now a question. How much do you 
think I should depart from the true chronological order of events 
and letters in order to strike the same Sundays with each as the 
International Lessons do? It seemed to me worth while to make 
this course true to the development of the history. However, on 
my scheme for the ye ave in several places violated this prin- 
ciple, in order not to depart so widely as would otherwise be neces- 
sary. It is a most perplexing problem, upon which I should be 
giad to learn your opinion. 


It is to be borne in mind that the Outline Studies were 
not attempted merely as an added help to the study of the 
International Lesson for the week. Helps enough of that 
sort are already provided. The Outline Studies were de- 
signed to supply a want of many readers for an outline view 
of the general portion of Scripture under examination. In 
order to meet this want, they must, of necessity, occasion- 
ally depart from what has been called the ‘‘ scrappy ’’ 
lessons in the schedule. Yet it is better that they should 
give help édefore the lessons are taken up, instead of 
after. The best way for the perplexed reader is to make 
the best use of them he can, or to let them alone. — If 
the Outline Studies cannot attempt to fill ¢4eir place, 
they are not needed at all. It is a good thing if Bible 
students have to look outside of a single number of The 
Sunday School Times in preparing the lesson of the week, 
appalling as that truth seems ! 











A Block of Marble 


By Henry Jerome Stockard 


ERE sleep within this ponderous mass of stone 
H Athene, Venus of Milo, the enchained 
Mute Slave with patient smiling face and pained, 
And molds of gods and goddesses o' erthrown. 
Ay ! bosomed in this one rugged block alone 
Lie every figure Phidias wrought or feigned, 
All forms that Michael Angelo attained— 
All dreams to his supremest moments known ! 
Yet ‘neath the sculptor’s eyes one scheme is planned, 
Whereto he hews with patient touch and fine, 
And when it lives all others cease to be. 
Symbol of life ! Lay hold with master hand ; 
With skilful strokes cut to that delicate line, 
Which sets some veined, immortal vision free ! 


Fredericksburg, Va. 
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Personal Reminiscences of 
Alexander Duff 


By Alexander Duff Watson 


|* THE second quarter of this century a small boat 

slowly makes its way between the marble rocks on 
the Nerbudda River, near Jubbulpore, in British India. 
The rowers are natives ; the traveler, who sits in the 
stern of the boat, is a European. His figure is tall, 
strong, and wiry, his hair is black, and the clean-shaven 
face shows strongly marked features, while his eye 
eagerly detects the noteworthy 
in the whole surroundings. He 
is not, however, satisfied with 
merely seeing, and, as he has 
learned, from his intercourse with 
it, how skilful the native mind is 
in weaving history on the warp 
of what is striking in nature, he 
seeks from the rowers an ex- 
planation of these beautiful rocks. 
The natiyes assure him that these ms 
rocks were at one time coal black, and that the change 
came in the following way. 

At some height above the river, on the face of the 
marble cliff, a niche is seen. In that small niche a holy 
man lived. He gradually became holier, until his per- 
sonal saintliness entitled him to ask the gods to make 
him a visit. The invitation was accepted, and amongst 
his visitors, who number over three hundred millions, 
there naturally came, to that niche in the rock, the sun- 
god. So brilliant was his presence, that, under the influ- 
ence of his rays, the rocks lost their blackness, and were 
changed into the pearly white for which they are now 
renowned. 

Thé European was Alexaader Duff, and his grandson 
heard this story from the lips of the venerable missionary 
in 1877, at Neuenahr, near Remagen, on the Rhine, in 
Germany. 





Alexander Duff. | 


The story is a beautiful allegory. India has during 
long ages been spiritually black, but the Sun of Right- 
eousness has—not because of her holiness, but because 
of her need—in mercy visited her, and there are many 
indications that India’s darkness is charging to light 
under the influence of his rays. 

Alexander Duff saw this change in vision, and with 
prophetic fire he spoke of that day when India’s millions 
shall know and love the Lord Christ. It was for this 
end he labored, and it is the purpose of this paper to 
give some personal recollections of that good man. 

In early boyhood he attended the local school near 
his father’s house, at Pitlochrie, Scotland. Later he was 
sent to another school, at Kirkmichael, which lies on the 
farther side of the hills, in a southeasterly direction from 
his father’s house. In 1895 there were living at Kirkmi- 
chael school-fellows of Alexander Duff who called a large 
boulder in the little stream that flows past, at a short dis- 
tance from the old school, Duff's stone, because he only, 
amongst his fellows, could leap on to it from the bank. 
He also used to tell how, when a boy, grasping a stout 
stick in hand, he had led his more timid companions, in 
the dark, through a wood which was fearsome to them 
because of its real or legendary association with deeds of 
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violence. This was the fearless son of God-fearing 
parents, proving himself a true boy. 

The memory of these early days was vivid and clear 
up to the close of his life, and he looked back to them 
with affectionate regard. He remembered the godly 
atmosphere of his father's house, where, significantly 
enough, the missionary spirit was consciously and inten- 
tienally cherished. The grand surroundings of his boy- 
hood, his weird dreams, and in particular his narrow 
escape from death in» the snow, left impressions on his 
mind which no after experience dulled. Without 
note or reference he described them ,-all in the last 
year of his life. One could almost see the visions in 
which he received the divine call to special work as he 
related them. And any one who heard him tell the 
story of his own and his companion’s trudge through the 
snow could never forget it. One could enter into 
the varied changes,—the readiness with which the two 
boys left Kirkmichael to go across the hills to Moulin ; 
their feelings of surprise when they found they were 
crossing a frozen loch, and had therefore wandered from 
their path ; the increasing perplexity, which led them still 
farther into difficulties ; the alarm which nerved them to 
persistent endeavor to resist that drowsiness which 
eventually proved too strong for them ; and, lastly, the 
assurance, gathered from the experience of that night, 
that death in the snow is painless. Hesaid that many a 
time in India, when the work was heavy and the body 
was weak, the sudden blaze of the torch (showed by the 
salmon poachers on the Tummel), that flashed through 
the darkness on himself and on his companion, as, 
exhausted by weary plodding through the snow-storm 
over the slopes of Benevrackie, they were dozing off into 
‘«the last long sleep of all,’’ seemed to flash out again 
and cheer him to fresh effort. 

While at the Perth Academy, to which he went from 
Kirkmichael, he was accustomed to rise very early, in 
order to store his memory with the majestic lines and 
thoughts of Milton, and with the words and teaching of 
classical and modern writers, as well as with the Word 
of God. When he was at college he pursued his studies 
with the same ardor, often till the early hours of the 
morning. Gifted with a good memory, he honored it in 
every way ; and by this means he added to his subsequent 
enjoyment, which he found when traveling in classical or 
sacred countries, by the verification of these data. 

When the Lady Holland, the ship in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Duff left England, went ashore on the reef of rocks 
at Dassen, a small island which lies at short distance 
from Cape Town, he lost his books and manuscripts, 
with the notable exception of a large quarto Bible and a 
psalm-book. Without regret the young missionary ac- 
cepted this providential laying aside of what might have 
proved a ‘‘ weight." He understood the simple order : 
‘*You have your Bible ; go, with that as your weapon, to 
the conquest of India."’ 

His sense of humor is revealed by his recounting, late 
in life, the reversal of the superstition of the sailors who 
manned the ship in which Mr. and Mrs. Duff continued 
their voyage from Cape Town to Calcutta. They left 
Cape Town on Sunday,—the most lucky day, Their 
good fortune was expressed in the chorus of the sailors, 


who sang, while working at the windlass, ‘‘ Sunday sail, 


never fail.’ . That ship nearly foundered when they were 
off the coast of Mauritius, and, on their reaching the 
mouth of the Hoogly River, they were driven ashore by 
a cyclone. 

These mishaps in no way checked his purpose, though 
And, after 
The problem he 
had to face was, how he could best attack Hindooism 
with the Word of God. He determined to begin at the 
beginning, and with the children. 


they may have helped to shape his plans. 
careful inquiry, he made his resolve. 


In The Sunday School Times, December 21, 1895, 
page 808, this sentence occurs ; ‘‘The Devil is always 
suggesting that the minister had better give his strength 
to the old folks, and let the children be cared for by some- 
body else ; that children’s sermons and children’s ser- 
vices are beneath the dignity of the pulpit ; and that the 
family is all-sufficient for the impressing and training 
of the children."’ f 

Alexander Duff went to work in a different spirit. 
There was no Hindoo family life, or the family life was 
poHuted. Better begin, then, by purifying the home. 
How was hetodothat? Create a desire for it in the child 
mind. In pursuance of this plan, he became a missionary 
schoolmaster.» When he made known his intention, he 
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caused genuine horror. If preaching to the young be 
beneath the dignity of the pulpit, what could be said in 
favor of teaching the young people of Bengal to read the 
Bible in the English tongue? He was told that his ad- 
venture would manufacture ‘‘ rogues and vagabonds,’’ 
and that his coming would prove ‘‘a curse'’ to India. 
There are earnest Christian workers who to this day 
believe these prophets, and a summary of his main con- 
tention may not be out of place. He wanted to attack 
Hindooism in its stronghold, the home. But you could 
He must get the 
children, and fill their hearts and minds with the truths 
of God, and do this while they are being cducated, not 
after they are educated. 


not enter the homes in India in 1830. 


Now you could do this work, 
bringing them to 
You there make them familiar with the Word of 
God, train them in it, make them breathe the atmos- 
phere it has created, and give them the literature which 
has clustered round it. And this is the best substitute 
for a Christian home you can give them. 

For this, with the love of God in his heart, and with 
the Word of God in his hand, Alexander Duff labored. 
He made no secret that his aim was the transformation 
of the heart and life. He labored in prayer, and by 
sacrifice, for this change of heart. For nothing lower 
would he work, and below this purpose he would not 
aim. 


in a specially direct manner, by 
school. 


And, though the school was more than once nearly 
wrecked, because the blessing of God came to his 
school its Christian purpose was vindicated by the con- 
version of one or more of the scholars. He never 
swerved from -this purpose, and, as occasion offered, 
during the day, he pressed upon scholars their supreme 
need of Christ. 

While he bert his whole energies in this direction, 
and while he lived in expectation that the change would 
come, he was not indifferent to the possible danger of 
losing sight of this great end. In later years, he earn- 
estly warned an educational expert of this danger, and 
impressed upon him the need of keeping always in view 
this essential and supreme purpose. No one would 
have been sadder than Alexander Duff had he known 
that it could be said, in May, 1896, by a prominent 
elder of the Free Church of Scotland, that “‘ at some of 
the most successful Christian colleges in India we have 
had scarcely any conversions during the last twenty 
years."’ 

So convinced was he of this reading of the purpose of 
God that he left the European part of Calcutta, and for 
nearly nine months lived among the native population 
in a disused and unhealthy house. He did not do this 
out of reckless. disregard for the laws of health, but be- 
cause he felt that bodily considerations are always sec- 
ondary when you are called to do work on the side of 
God. He therefore ran this risk as long as he could, to 
test the work which he had undertaken. In pursuance 
of this same principle, during his residence in India, he 
would not use a couch or sofa, because he knew that the 
trend of habit is not in the other direction, and he would 
not give the natives any encouragement in indolence. 

At the disruption of the Church of Scotland in 1843, 
the missionaries, speaking generally, joined the Church 
of Scotland Free. The Established Church, very natu- 
rally, claimed the institution, with the scientific and 
other apparatus which had been erected and gathered 
by him as their missionary. This claim of the scientific 
apparatus included gifts made by friends to Dr. Duff. 
He surrendered these gifts, because he would not show 
the heathen the example of Christians in litigation with 
each other. (See 1 Cor. 6:7, ‘‘Why not rather take 
wrong? why not rather be defrauded?'’) But he pub- 
lished, at the time and in pamphlet form, a vindication 
of his right to these gifts. 

A more remarkable evidence of his sincerity is avail- 
able. A father who holds a public position may some- 
times use his influence to secure an opening for his son. 
Alexander Duff would not allow himself to take advan- 
tage of any such opportunity. When his elder son was 
qualified for medical service, and when a word to one 
of ‘the directors of the East India Company (who at that 
time administered the affairs of British India) would 
have secured him a commission in their service, Dr. 
Duff would not speak for him. 
tually came in this way. 


The commission ac- 
A-director (of the East India 
Company) called while Dr. Duff was visiting friends in 
London. The servant who answered the door said that 
Dr. Duff was out, & it that his son was athome. The 
visitor expressed surprise that the Doctor had never told 
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him he had a son, but he said he would see him. A 
day or two afterwards, a commission for service in India 
came to the son from that director, as a token of respect 
for the father. No! Alexander Duff regarded his posi- 
tion as dedicated to the service of the kingdom of Christ, 
and he would not give the enemies of that kingdom any 
ground for saying that he used that position for any lower 
purpose. 

He was born with a love of traveling, and, during his 
stay in the East, he journeyed over the greater part of 
India, and he visited China during one of the early sea 
voyages he was compelled to take“after serious.illness. 
On the second journey to Calcutta, he visited Sinai+ and 
when he was driven home from India, through failure of 
health, he visited South Africa on the voyage home. 
During the fifties he visited America and Canada, and 
he retained a warm recollection of that trip ; and he also 
visited Palestine. In Europe he journeyed north, south, 
east, and west. So lately as 1873 (he died in 1878), he 
sailed round the coast of Norway (he enjoyed to the full 
the ‘‘ shore guard,"’ for he was a poor sailor), as far as 
Vadso, two days and a half sail beyond the North Cape. 
He sailed back to Trondhjem, crossed by carriole to 
Christiana (he was pitched out while driving himself on 
this trip). From thence he journeyed to Scotland by 
Stockholm, St. Petersburg, and Moscow. He was par- 
ticularly impressed by the corrupt condition of the Greek 
Church. On all these journeys he was never satisfied 
with merely pleasure-seeking. 

In 1863 (?) he was driven home from India, with his 
health shattered by residence and over-work in the 
tropics. But idleness (some would consider it legitimate 
rest) had no attraction forhim. Although he was warned 
by a leading medical adviser in Edinburgh that he must 
be very careful, and that his life was not worth ten min- 
utes’ purchase, he devoted himself, to the end, to India. 
He carefully discharged all the duties of Convener of 
Foreign. Missions of the Free Church of Scotland ; he 
preached occasionally, and lectured, during the winter 
months, in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen, as Pro- 

‘fessor of Evangelistic Theology in the Free Church 
Divinity Halls. 

From this devotion to work, the natural result fol- 
lowed, that those who lived with him saw very little Of 
him. He came to breakfast punctually, and after that 
meal:he conducted worship (at prayer he always stood), 
He then glanced over the newspaper, and disappeared 
thereafter, either into his study, or he went to the Free 
Church offices, or to New College. If he was at home, 
he lunched with the family, and thereafter was busily 
occupied until dinner, when the same condition reigned. 
He always conversed readily, but after worship at night 
he generally had more leisure. The exceptions to this 
method came when a friend or his students came to see 
him. He generally spent the evening with his students, 
who were invited in regular rotation. 

One weakness in his character may be named : his 
generosity, which, though he was never wealthy or im- 
prudent, led to his being imposed upon by many a 
fraudulent beggar. He generally helped any who begged 
of him, ‘when he was walking home; and he was, 
in spite of the vigilance of friends’ and servants, fre- 
quently disturbed by those who wanted to sell pencils 
and other articles. He explained his action by saying 
that he could not bear the thought that he might refuse 
a deserving case. 

After a very busy life, in which. he had taxed his con- 

" stitution to the utmost, he fell asleep in February, 1878, 
in his seventy-second year. Shortly before he died, he 
confessed that the glorious evangel of Jesus Christ and 
him crucified was as fresh and clear to him as it had 
ever been. His last testimony, given when 1 Peter 1 : 
3-6 was repeated to him, was ‘‘ Blessed truth."’ 

Bournemouth, England. 
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Making Bad Boys Good 
By the Pev. D. Sutherland 


“OME years ago a clergyman visiting a ragged school 

in London asked a class of bright, mischievous 

urchins, all of whom had been gathered from the streets, 

*«How many bad boys does it take to make a good one?"’ 

_A little fellow immediately replied : «‘ One, sir, if you 
treat him well."’ 

That boy revealed the secret of how to make bad boys 
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good. Like most secrets, it is very simple once you 
know it. To treat a boy well is to trust in the better 
side of his nature. Even the worst boy has some ele- 
ments of goodness in him. Suspicion hinders their 
expression, but trust helps them to blossom into flower 
and fragrance. A great teacher of our century lays down 
as a law in man-making the axiom : ‘‘ Trust a man, and 
you make him trustworthy.’’ He but put into other 
words the thought of the little boy in the ragged school. 
Experience proves over and over again that trust is the 
atmosphere in which the best qualities flourish of those 
who are tempted to evil. A reclaimed thief, after being 
honest for same years, was forced to steal by the knowl- 
edge that he was watched. The doubtful look and keen 
supervision of a new master, who was acquainted with 
his old record, drove him down into the depths from 
which he had been lifted. Trusting him would have 
saved him, suspecting him ruined him. 

The writer remembers an experiment that was tried 
some years ago in a city where many boys and young 
men used to congregate at the corners of certain streets. 
A hall was engaged in that neighborhood, furnished 
comfortably, and fitted up with tables on which were 
placed newspapers and illustrated magazines, and with 
a long table running the entire length of the room at 
which innocent games could be played. The loafers 
were lovingly invited into this hall, and made to feel at 
home in it. The superintendent laid down the rule that 
the young fellows themselves were to keep order, and 
prevent all rough and unruly conduct. He trusted them, 
and they responded nobly to his faith in them. At 
first, they could scarcely understand it, and suspected 
that something lay back of it; but, after a few evenings, 
their latent manhood came to the surface. An intoxi- 
cated young man reeled in one night, and urged the 
boys to have a good time, but they lifted him in their 
arms, and carried him out to the corner. Inside of a 
month the institution was as quiet and ‘orderly as any in 
the city. The young fellows strove hard to become 
worthy of the confidence placed in them. Their rude 
voices took on a’gentler tone, and coarse words that 
once tripped lightly from their lips were checked. -. They 
washed their faces, tidied their persons, and gradually 
grew to look quite decent. Nota few of them gave up 
loafing, and found steady employment. A moral revo- 
lution was accomplished in that part of the city. Bad 
boys were made good by trusting them. What was done 


in one city, can be donesin any other city where workers 
have faith and wisdom enough to trust boys and young 
men so as to make them trustworthy. 


Charlottetown, P. E. 1., Can. 





From Uncle Joseph’s Memory Book 
By Elizabeth Cumings 


NCLE JOSEPH GREGG sat all day in a big room 

at the top of the house, reading, or writing piles 

of papers which he told his nephews were ‘‘ MSS."" His 

hair was as white as the silk in-a milk-weed pod. But 

his eyes were so bright and black they never thought of 

him as old. Indeed, no one did who had once heard 
him laugh, 

After three o'clock the boys might go up and visit 
him, and John and James, the twins, went up one after- 
noon, two steps at a jump, to tell him about the circus 
come that morning to town. 

‘* You just ought to have seen it ! 
two miles long !'’ cried John. 

‘* My ! it was as much as sixteen miles long !*’ puffed 
James, who was almost out of breath. ‘‘And the old 
elephant was as big as this house, and the camel-leopard 
had a neck,—well, sir, I guess it was five yards long !"’ 

‘* The chariot was ' most as big as the 'cademy,"’ in- 
terposed John, not to be out-talked. « And such a string 
of horses as there was! My, Uncle Joseph, I guess there 
was a thousand,—or maybe two thousand !”’ 

Uncle Joseph often told the children stories. They 
came into his head as dreams come into the heads of 
other people. Sometimes he read them stories out of a 
little volume bound in scarlet leather, smelling of rose- 
leaves and spice, and fastened with golden clasps, which 
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he called his ‘‘ Memory Book.’’ When the boys paused 
for lack of breath, he said, smiling : 

‘« T’ve no doubt the circus was fine. Now, fora change, 
suppose I read you something it reminds me of."’ ; 

‘Yes, sir. Thank you, sir,’’ said the twins, and drew 
themselves into the depths of the wide sofa. 

‘« Once upon a time,’’ began Uncle Joseph, ‘‘a knight 
and his squire were traveling through Spain on their 
way to join the army of the Crusaders, They were brave 
men, and the squire, like Sancho Panza, dearly loved to 
talk. And a man who talks very much often says things 
that are neither wise nor true. 

‘The journey, which they performed on horseback, 
was long and difficult. The road led through mountain 
defiles and dense forests. They often heard the cries of | 
wild and ferocious beasts, and saw venomous snakes, 
Once a red fox bounded lightly across their path. 

‘« «What a fine fox !’ cried the knight. ‘I never saw 
one larger.’ 

‘«««T have,’ said the squire confidently. ‘In Brittany, 
where I was born, the foxes are as big as cows.’ 

‘*One day a fadow deer peered at them through a 
thicket, and the knight pierced its head with an arrow. 

‘« «Is it not beautiful, and large?’ he exclaimed, proud 
of his trophy, 

‘« «Large for this country, perhaps, but you should see 
the deer in Brittany,’ said the squire. ‘I have often 


- seen them as large as horses.’ 


«««And, pray, how large are the horses ?’ 

‘««Oh, sir, as large as—well, twice as large as any 
other horses in the world ?’ 

‘* Just then the roar of a great river was audible, and 
the knight, springing from his horse, knelt in prayer. 
The squire, not knowing what to make of his master’s 
actions, waited till he felt bursting with impatience, then 
cried : 

‘¢*Tell me, sir, why you pause now to pray? I 
thought, up till now, morning and evening prayers were 
all that are demanded of the most pious knight of the 
Holy Cross.’ 

‘« «We are near the Ebro,’ said the knight, and re- 
sumed his petitions, 

‘«* And what if we are?’ 

‘« «All liars who attempt to ford it are drowned ; and, 
while I do not recollect ever to have told an untrith, I 
am but a poor, -weak creature, and I want to commend 
amy soul to God.’ 

‘* After a few seconds the squire gave a deep groan. 
‘O my master!’ he exclaimed ; ‘perhaps the animals 
of Brittany are not so large as I seem to remember them.’ 
The roar of the river sounded fearful in the silence that 
followed, and the poor fellow added : «God have mercy 
upon me! The red fox of Brittany is but a common 
red fox, and the deer but common deer ; and as for the 
horses, they are but sorry cobs. 
me for a miserable offender !' "’ 

‘*Was he drowned ?’’ asked James, after*some mo- 


. 


Lord, have mercy upon 


ments of silence, during which he had looked at John, 


and John had looked at him, and both had thought of 
the circus, : 

‘I hope not,’’ said Uncle Joseph ; ‘‘ but I hope he 
was cured of exaggerating, —a foolish habit, that makes 
any one addicted to it, to say the least, ridiculous.”’ 


Belvidere, Ul. 





It is purposed to bring into this Separtment, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. 


So 


Glimpses of Various Schools 
By Julia M. Terhune 


NE of the first things which commonly attracts the 
attention of a visitor to any Sunday-school is the 
music. As a rule, not enough of care and thought is 
given to it’ Children are generally urged to sing loudly, 
with little attention to expression, with no thought of 
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worship which should be expressed through the hymn, 
too often with no clear understanding as to the meaning 
of the words they are using. I was in a school a while 
ago while a hymn was being taught to a hundred and 
fifty little children. The first verse was plain and easily, 
understood, and they learned it readily. The second 
had a line about ‘‘ Nature’s leafy bowers.’’ And those 
poor little tenement-house children had no idea what 
that meant, so they stumbled each time over that line, 
till some one took pity on them, and asked if they had 
ever been out in the woods, reminded them how the 
trees made ‘‘ bowers’’ over their heads, had them say 
the line over by itself a few times, and the difficulty was 
gone, and they stumbled no more. 

It isa pity that children should, through careless or 
thoughtless teaching, get erroneous ideas, or fail to get 
any idea, as to the meaning of beautiful Christian hymns, 
which, properly taught, might linger with and influence 
them through life. 

And this suggests another point,—more thought 
should be given to the choice of the hymns taught. In 
most of the day-schools a better class of music is now 
used than was common in former years. 

Selections from the works of well-known standard 
composers are taught, and so parts, at least, of grand 
anthems and oratorios become familiar, and thus the 
taste is educatéd and elevated. 

Too often in the Sunday-school music is selected 
because it is ‘‘catchy’’ and easily taught, without a 
thought as to the influence even ‘the tune should have, 
and with little care as to the sentiment expressed, so 
long*as the words seem ‘‘ pious.'’ But in many schools 
I have noticed a tendency to the use of our grand old 
church hymns. Certainly an early familiarity with these 
will, among other benefits, help to abolish-in the church 
the leaving of that part of the worship of God to a 
quartet. 

Many schools have an orchestra to lead the singing. 
Some people object,—but why? In these days, when 
our children are learning so many different instruments, 
ought they not put the suitable ones to this practical use, 
not only to help others, but by way of thanksgiving to 
God for the talents and opportunities he has given ? 

I shall not soon forget the grand music of one school, 
where the singing by nearly a thousand children is led 
by organ, piano, six violins, and two cf three cornets, — 
all the players, except, perhaps, the organist, being 
just children of the Sunday-school, who were glad to do 
what they could to help. 

I have a suggestion or two for the primary teacher in 
this line. Hymn-books being seldom provided for the 
little children, it is sometimes a burden to teach new 
The words may be printed on the blackboard, 
so facilitating the teaching, but they cannot be left there, 
since the blackboard is needed for other things. In one 
school I saw a standard on casters, so it could be readily 
moved, fromi whose upper end projected, at right angles 
to it, and in all directions, long, movable arms. To each 
of these a hymn printed). n) muslin was fastened, and so 
any one desired could be easily brought to the front. 

Something still better was in use in another school. 
This was a square frame, something like that of a stand- 
ing blackboard. 


songs. 


At its top was a horizontal frame, in 
which perhaps a dozen spring rollers were fitted, 





as 
many as the sides would hold, leaving space to turn. 
On each of these rollers was a hymn, beautifully sten- 
ciled on white holland. By great care in the Selection, 
this teacher had compiled for herself a choice collection 
of beautiful and suitable hymns. 

Various ways for marking the attendance in primary 
classes are in se. 

In some schools the roll is called, which is well when 
the class is small, otherwise it consumes too much valu- 
able time. In others, the secretary sits near the door, and 
marks each child as he enters. Some use a small round 
card, on which is the child's name and class number, 
with dates for three months. This card is shown at the 
door, and punched by the secretary.. The danger from 
loss or forgetfulness is obviated by passing a piece of 
tape through the card, so it can be worn on the neck. 
This isin use in many large schools, but is not univer- 
sally liked. 

The best method I have seen is this : A large card, 
with coupons for three months attached, is given to 
each child) On it is the name of the school and 

class, and ‘‘ This certifies that is a member of 
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parents to keep the card in convenient place, and to 
detach and send by the child one coupon each Sunday, 
and also a request to send immediate word to the 
teacher in case of the child's illness. The coupons are 
left on the secretary's table as the child enters, so that 
a perfect record of attendance is kept with little trouble. 

In another large school was a subdivided or ‘ kinder- 
garten class,’’ as it was called, —for no reason that I could 
see, except that the litthe groups were gathered round 
small tables, since no kindergarten material was used, 
and the children were of the usual priniary-class age, 
and formed the only primary class in*the‘school. The 
strongest reason given me there for the subdivision, 
was that so the attendance of the children could be 
more readily kept. This is certainly an advantage, 
but one which is counter-balanced by the time neces- 
sarily consumed in adjusting the little chairs, first to 
face the desk during the general opening exercises, then 
the class teacher- for a very few moments, then the desk 
again for the closing review of the lesson by the superin- 
tendent in charge. 

There are various ways used in collecting the money 
brought. In one primary class the children dropped 
their gifts into large locked boxes, fastened near each 
entrance. This method had one advantage in that the 
frequent search for lost pennies was rendered unneces- 
sary. 

In another school the money was brought in tiny envel- 
opes, on each of which was the giver’s class number. Thus 
the attendance, as well as the amount of gift, was regis- 
tered. This is especially valuable as a prevention to any 
dishonesty on the part of the children. A boy very fre- 
quently spent the money given him for Sunday-school, 
and told his teacher that his mother had no change. 
Through the use of tlfe envelope his lack of contribution 
was immediately noted, and reported to his mother, and 
so finally the evil was corrected. 

In another school, pledge cards were given to the 
children, who, after consultation at home, stated about 
what amount they would give each Sunday. If absent, 
they were expected to bring arrears on the next Sunday. 
So the contributions were kept up even through the sum- 
mer months. 

I have seen no better way than that employed in one 
school, where the object for which that day’s collection 
was to be given was first explained, and, after it was 
taken, the money was dedicated to the Lord in a few 
simple, earnest words of prayer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Bessegee If, on special occasions, the superin- 
of Superintendents tendent has an impulse to send a 

to Teachers message, either written or printed, to 
his teachers, he will be careful not to assume that he has 
superior motives or higher ideals than they. The mes- 
sage will be a reminder, a re-emphasis, of their common 
belief and purpose. In that spirit it may have a real 
Such a message, by circular-letter, was recently 
sent to the teachers of the Coursin Street Methodist 
Episcopal Sunday-school in McKeesport, Pennsylvania, 
by the superintendent, Warren Douglas. Beginning 
with the assertion, ‘‘ We believe you are alive to the 
best interests of our school, and anxious to promote her 
welfare,’’ the message closes by urging the teachers to 
‘‘ask the members of their classes, at least once each 
month, if they have invited any one to attend our school.’’ 
Between are paragraphs touching upon the teacher's 
infltence as ‘‘ almost unlimited ;’’ his sources of power, 
—the Bible and the Holy Spirit ; and the central thoughts 
of every lesson should be Christ and salvation. 


value. 
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A special raily of adult classes is cus- 
tomary in some schools, in addition 
to a general rally in the fall and on 
‘«Children’s Day.'’ The childrén are interested in 
seeing how well the adult scholars respond to their par- 
ficular.call to-«‘ turn out in full force,'’ and are willing 
to help in the turning. Winter, or early spring, is a 
good time for the adults’ rally, so distinguishing it from 
other rallies. A spring. rally day for adult classes was 
appointed, last year, in the “ First Church Bible School’’ 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, by the superintendent, 


Special Rally of 
Adult Classes 


An attractive program was arranged, 
which occupied about twenty minutes. The remainder 
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of the hour was devoted to lesson study. As a result of 
the effort, the school obtained what was then the largest 
membership attendance in its history, fourteen classes 
also breaking their previous attendance records of the 
year. 





Class Training in Asking Questions 


By Mrs. P. Gulick 


E LOOK instinctively to the adult classes for our 
future teachers, yet are doing so little as schools 
toward fitting them for this responsible work. It is 
inadaptation more frequently than incapability that chron- 
icles the pupiFteacher’s work a failure. 
In a school where there exists no normal training class, 
a ‘teacher's preparatory exercise,’’ in the direction of 
learning how to ask questions, is in operation in one 
class. The pupils are given a certain length of time 
each Sunday in whieh to review themselves in the last 
week's lesson. They are asked, not only to reproduce 
its practical teachings, but to present thoughts of their 
own evolving. The plan is exceedingly interesting in 
its workings, and meets with hearty co-operation, while 
the amount of hesitancy accompanying first efforts at 
questioning shows plainly the need of such. an exercise, 
Clinton, N. J. 
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An outline drawing of a lighthouse 
was put on the blackboard, at the 
beginning of this quarter, by M. R. 
Eastlack, a Bible-class teacher in the Livingston Park 
Union Sunday-school of New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Each week he ‘adds a block,"’ or fills in a section of 
the outline. He says: ‘I chose this illustration for its 
appropriateness. The lessons for the quarter are about 
the growth of the church, or the church at work. Christ 
said to his disciples, ‘ Ye are the light of the world,’ and 
‘ Let your light shine,’ and the church of Christ is com- 
pared to a light in many places in Scripture. The foun- 
dation is Christ, and not only Christ, but an ascended 
Christ. The light itself is the Holy Spirit, because he 
was given in order that those who received him might 
have power to witness of Christ. The different lessons 
during the quarter furnish the stones of which the light- 
house is constructed,—the elements of growth, and the 
characteristics of the work of the church."' In the out- 
line drawing the first lesson, on the ‘‘ Ascension of 
Christ,’’ is put as the base ; 


A Quarter’s 
** Lighthouse "’ 


the second lesson, on ‘‘ The 
Holy Spirit,'’ is put at the top, to represent the light ; 
the other lessons rise in their order from the base, —three, 
four, five, etc., with these designations on the successive 
‘*stones :"’ (3) Reaching the Masses ; (4) Works of 
Mercy ; (5) Christian Testimony ; (6) Brotherly Kind- 
ness and Truthfulness ; (7) Marvelous Deliverances ; 
(8) Suffering Death ; (9) Preaching the Word; (10) 
Personal Work ; (11) Conversion of Saul ; (12) Temper- 
ance. A few Bible ‘references go with each, to be put 
on the outline at the quarterly review. 


—— 


It is Rpticenble in the records of many 
Sunday-schools that special fidelity in 
attendance often goes by families. 
Such an instance is the record of three brothers—Harry, 
Bruce, and Philip Fetters—of the Third Christian Sun- 
day-school in Philadelphia, of which G. H. Grone is 
superintendent. These three boys have been present 
every Sunday for eleven consecutive years. Gold med- 
als were presented to them last Christmas. Recently all 
three united with the church by confession of faith, 
Similar records in other schools bespeak, as in this in- 
stance, positive home influence and encouragement, ‘and 
show oné of the ways in which parents may support the 
work of teachers. Visiting in the homes of their schol- 
ars, and coming into sucWf friendly relations with parents 
as shall permit tie urging of this matter, is one of the 
surest ways teachers have of securing regular atténdance 
in their classes. 


Faithful 
Attendance 
a Pamily Trait 







































































































































Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1897 


1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension... . 2. 2. se eee Acts 1: 1-14 
2, January 10.—The Holy Spirit Given. . . . . o,+ + +s _ Agtaet m3 
3. January 17.—A Multitude Converted ......... Acts 2: 32-47 
4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed . . /-. 0% 2... Acts 9! 1-16 
5. January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John. ..... Acts. 4: 14 
6. February 7.—True and False Giving. ....... Acts 4: 32 to 5:11 


9. February 14.—The Prison Opened... ... 2.1.5: Acts 5: 17-32 
8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr . . . Acts 6: 8-15; 7: 54-60 


9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed... .. . Acts 8; 1-17 
zo. March 7.—The Ethiopian Convert .........55 Acts 8 : 26-40 
a1. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . . . . Acts 9: 1-22, 17-20 
a2. March a21.—Christian Self-Restraint. ......4.-. 1 Cor, 9219-27 
43. March 28.—Review, 

AY 

Outline Studies 
Prepared by 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
&... 


| Study 9.—Review of the First Period 
of the Apostolic Age 


Acts 1: 1 to 7: 60. A.D. 30-33. Jerusalem. 


During these four years the Christian community was prac- 
tically confined to Jerusalem. The numbers of the disciples 
increased rapidly, until, at the close of the period, there were 

_more than five thousand. The primitive form of government 
was a brotherhood without formal officers, the twelve apostles 
being the acknowledged leaders. But the multiplied mem- 
‘bership made it necessary to establish a body of formal officers 
for the distribution of the charitable funds among themselves. 
The disciples were Jews, either by birth or by adoption as 
proselytes, for the question of admitting Gentiles directly to 
Christianity did not arise until later. The Christians re- 
mained faithful to their Jewish teligious duties, at the same 

- time that they held meetings for distinctly Christian worship 
and instruction. They became firmly united in heart and life, 
and thoroughly grounded in the principles and the practice of 
the gospel, so that henceforth the Jerusalem community was 
to be the illustrious mother-church Of Jewish Christianity, and 

ples were prepared for their scattering abroad, which 
Was soon to come, and by reason of which they were to be 
missionaries of the gospel throughout Palestine, and even in 
more distant countries. At the close of the period this disper- 
sion of the Jerusalem Christians took place, caused by the 
renewed conflict between Pharisaic Judaism and Christianity. 
This was brought on by the preaching of Stephen, who taught 
that the gospel was a spiritual religion without need of the 
external rites, ceremonies, and institutions of Judaism. The 
Christians observed baptism and the Lord’s Supper,—the for- 
mer a symbolic, and the latter a commemorative, rite. It is 
probable also, though not demonstrable in this period, that 

’ Sunday was observed as a celebration of the resurrection of 

Christ. The Jewish persecutions through which the body of 
believers passed during these years, and in which they were 
always victorious, scrved to strengthen and purify them. 

I, Review oF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Read over slowly and thoughtfully chapters 1-7 of the 
Acts, if possible all at one time, to get the whole period 
freshly and connectedly before your mind. It may be neces- 
Sary to go over the material two or three times. Whatever the 
number, read until the facts live before you, individually and 
as related to each other. . 

2. As an aid to fixing in mind the facts, and their order, 
the student will find it helpful to prepare a ‘‘ table of con- 
tents’’ of these chapters, by copying off the section headings 
which have appeared as the titlé$ of the several studies, and 
with each the paragraph headings given under the part of the 
Study entitled ‘* Analysis of the Material,’’ thus : 

Section 1.— The Parting Instructions and the Exaltation of 

Jesus (1 : 1-26). 

(1.) Last instructions of Jesus to his disciples (vs. 1-8). 
(2.) The ascension (vs. 9-11). 
(3.) Close association of the disciples (vs. 12-14). 

(4-) Choice of a successor to Judas Iscariot (vs. 15-26). 

Section.2.— The Spiritual Presence of Christ with his Dis- 

ciples (2 : 1-47). 

{1.) The pentecostal coming of the Spirit (ws. 1-4). 

(2.) The speaking with tongues (vs. 5-13). 

And so forth through the seven chapters of Acts.. This out- 
line of the book, when completed, -will be permanently useful. 
ii. Review of tue Toric Strupy. , 

Beginning with Study 1, take up each ‘‘ Topic for Considera- 

‘tion,”’ and answer from memory (or, if you capnot do this, look 

Up again in the text or in your reference books) each 
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question given. This will be at the same time a test of how 
much you have really learned, and an opportunity to get a 
connected and comprehensive conception of the history. It 
will be found that some of the questions can now be answered 
in a more intelligent and complete way. And the importance 


and relations of the topics will more clearly appear. The stu-, 


dent should not be satisfied until all of the topics in each of 
the eight studies have been thoroughly reviewed in this 
manner. : 

III. A CONSTRUCTIVE VIEW OF THE PERIOD. 

From the many facts and the detailed information which 
have now been gathered in the notebook or storéd in the 
memory, let the student construct a descriptive account of the 
Christian community in this period. Paint a picture in your 
mind (or, better still, on paper, for then you can preserve. it 
for future use) of the primitive Christians, bringing out their 
experiences, their characteristics, and the chief features of 


their life. A framework for such a constructive view follows. 
1. Zhe Environment of the Christians. Location. Geo- 
graphical limitation. Civil power. Religious power. Phari- 


Three sanhedric trials. 
Relation to the Jews them- 


sees. Sadducees. Common people. 
Relation to the Jewish religion. 
selves. Relation to the Gentiles. 

2. The Organisation of the Christians. Absence of formal 
organization at the start. The apostles as leaders. Their 
authority. Method of conducting business. Growth in num- 
bers. The new office of alms-distributors. 

3. The Institutions of the Christians. Baptism, The 
Lord’s Supper. Conditions of admission to membership. 
Creed. Religious services,—public, private. Preaching. In- 
struction, Places of meeting. Sunday observance. 

4. The Daily Life of the Christians. Fellowship. Unity. 
Charity. Co-operation. Property relations. Loyalty to the 
gospel. Individual morals. Social life. New converts. 
Growth in grace. Division of duties, Miracle-working. 

5. The Teaching of the Christians. Concerning: God. 
Christ. The Holy Spirit. The crucifixion, The résurrec- 
tion. The kingdom of Christ. Their duty regarding it. The 
second coming of Christ. The Geniles and the gospel. 

6. Providential Care and Guidance. The ordering of 
events. The testimony of miracles, The inspiration.of the 
leaders. The blessing through persecutipn. Preservation of 
the purity and sincerity of the Christians. The larger scope 
and deeper meaning of the gospel. 


ARS 


Lesson 9, February 28, 1897 
The Disciples Dispersed 


GOLDEN TExT: They that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word,—Acts 8: 4. 


(Acts 8: 1-17. Memory verses : 5-8.) 


Read also vs. 18-25. 


COMMON VERSION 


t And Saul was consenting 
unto his death. And at that 
time there was a great persecu- 
tion against the church which 
was age igi ow = ; and they 
were 1 scattered abroad 


REVISED VERSION 


And Saul was 
unto his death. 
And there arose on that day 
a great persecution against 
the church which was in Je- 
rusalem ; and they were all 


_ 


consenting 


throughout the regions of Ju- scattered abroad throughout 
dé’a and Sa-mA@’ri-a, except the the ions of Judza and 
apostles. Samaria, except the apostles. 

2 And devout men carried 2 And devout men _ buried 


Sté’ phen fo Ais burial, and made 
great lamentation over him. 

3 As for Saul, he made havoc 
of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and 
women committed fhem to 
prison. 

4 Therefore they that were 
Scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word. 


Stephen, and made great 
lamentation over him. But 
Saul laid waste the church, 
entering into every house, 
and nang men and women 
eommitted them to prison. 
They therefore that were 
scattered abroad went about 
reaching the word. And 
hilip went down to the city 
5 Then Philip went down to of Samaria, and proclaimed 
the city of Sa-ma’ri-a, and unto them the Christ. And 
preached Christ unto them. the multitudes gave heed 
6 And the people with one with one accord unto the 
accord gave heed unto those things that were spoken by 
things which Phil’ip spake, hear- Philip, when they heard, and 
ing and seeing the miracles saw the signs which he did. 
which he did. 1 For from many of*those 
7 For unclean spirits, crying which had unclean spirits, 
with loud voice, came ont o they came out, crying with a 
many that were with loud yoice: and many that 
thems and many taken with pal- were palsied, and that were 
sies, and that were lame, were 8 lame, were healed. And 


w 


u +> 


a 


s 


healed. there was much joy in that 
8 And there was great joy in® city. 
that city. 9 But there wasa certain man, 


But there was a certain man, 
called Si’mon, which beforetime 
in the same city used sorcery, 
and bewitched the people of 
Sa-mAa’ri-a, giving out that him- 


Simon by name, which be- 
foretime in the city used 
sorcery, and amazed the 
2 people of Samaria, giving 
out that himself was some 


self was some great one : 10 great one : to whom they al 


1o To whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the great- 
est, saying, This man is the 
great power of God. I 

11 And to him they had re- 

ard, because that of loos time cause that of long time he 
ne had bewitched them - with had amazed them with his 
sorceries. . ‘t2 sorceries. But when they 

12 But when they believed believed Philip preaching 


gave heed, from the -least to 
the greatest, saying, This 
man ts that power of God 
which is called Great. And 
they gave heed to him, be- 


- 





1 Or, For many of those which had unclean spirits that cried with a 
loud voice came forth *%Gr. nation. 


“sent unto them Peter and John : 


7 
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Philip preac’ the th con- concerning the 
coming’ Ge’ Me tage get Soon. et Gen ead’ tee 
and the name of Jesus Christ, name of Jesus Christ, they 
t were baptized, both men were both men and 

women. 13 women. And Simon also 


13 Then Si’mon himself be- 

lieved also: and wheh he was 

he continued with 

Phil’ip, and wondered, behold- 

ing the miracles and signs which 
were done. 

14 Now when the a es 
which were at Je-ru’sa-lém 
heard that Sa-ma’ri-a had re- 
ceived the word of God, they 


Daptised, be contianed wf 
con 
Philip ; and beholding s 
and great ! miracles wrought, 
he was amazed. 
14 Now when the apostles 
erusalem 
had re- 
ceived the word of God, they 
sent unto them Peter and 
15 John : who, when they were 
15 Who, when they were come down, prayed for them, 
come down, prayed for them, that they might receive the 
that they might receive the 16 Holy Ghost: for as yet he 
Holy Ghost : was fallen upon none of 
16 (For as os he was fallen them: only they had been 
upon none of them: only they baptized into the name of the 
weré baptized in the name of 17 Lord Jesus. Then laid they 
the Lord Jesus. ) their hands on them, and 
17 Then laid they ‘heir hands they received the Holy Ghost. 
on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. 





1 Gr, powers. 

The American Revisers would substitute “ dragging away’ for “ hal- 
ing”’ in verse 3, “who” or “that” for “which” in verses 7 and 14, 
“it was fallen”’ for “‘ he was fallen” in verse 16, and “ Holy Spirit” for 
“ Holy Ghost” wherever it occurs. 


ASA 


Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We are labourers to- 
gether with God.—t1 Cor. 3: 9. 


Lesson TOPIC: Preaching the Word to the Many. 


( 1. Scattered Preachers, vs. 1-4. 

2. Effective Ministrations, vs. 5-8. 
3. Worthless Enlargement, vs. 9-13. 
4. Divine Enduement, vs. 14-17. 


OUTLINE : 


DatiLy Home READINGs : 

M.—ACTS 8: 1-8. 

T.—ACTS 8: 9-17. \ The disciples dispersed. 
W.—Acts 8: 18-25. The gift of God. 

T.—Matt. 10: 16-23. Persecution foretold. 

F.—1 Pet. 4: 12-19. Partakers with Christ. 

S.—Neh. 8: g-12. Joy in the city. 

S.—John 4: 27-30, 39-42. Samaritans believing. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association, The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


— 


Lesson Analysis 


I. SCATTERED PREACHERS. 
1. Persecuted : 5 

There arose on that day a great persecution (1). 

Some of them they shall kill and persecute (Luke 11 : 49). 
They will also persecute you ( John 15 : 20). 
2. Scattered : 

They were all scattered abroad... except the apostles (1). 
When they persecute you in this city, flee into the next (Matt. 
Some en wll ye 

23 : 34). 

3. Consecrated : 
They therefore... went about preaching tht word (4). 


As ye go, preach (Matt. 10 : 7). 
Preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16 ; 15). 


+ + +» persecute from city to city (Matt. 


Il, EFFECTIVE MINISTRATIONS, 

1. Christ is Preached : 

Philip... proclaimed unto them the Christ (5). 
We preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 
Christ is proclaimed ; and therein I rejoice (Phil. 1 ; 18), 
2. Heed is Given : 

The multitudes gave heed with one accord (6). 
Taking heed thereto according to thy word (Psa. 119 : 9). 
We otght to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 : 1). 
3- Healing is Bestowed : 

Many that were palsied, and that were lame, were healed (7). 
Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers (Matt. to : 8). 
By... the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought (Acts 

5 : 12). 

4. Joy is Awakened : 
There was much joy in that city (8). 


He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 
Let us rejoice in hope of the glory of God (Rom. § : 2). 


Ill. WORTHLESS. ENLARGEMENT. 


1. A Doubtful Personage : 
Simon... 
great one (9). 


I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers (Mal. 3 : 5). 
Without are the ‘dogs, and the sorcerers (Rev. 22 : 15). 


used sorcery,... giving out that himself was some 


2. A Time-serving Act : 
When they believed, ... Simon also himself believed (12, 13). 
I will follow thee, Lord ; but— (Luke 9g : 6r). 
Ye seek me... because ye ate of the loaves (John 6 : 26). 
3- A Carnal Mind : 
Beholding ... great miracles wrought, he was amazed (13). 
He offered them money, 
8 : 18, 19). 
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February 13, 1897 


Thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with moncy (Acts 
8 : 20). 


IV. DIVINE ENDUEMENT. 


1. Sought by Prayer : 
Who... prayed... that they might receive the Holy Ghost (15). 

These all... continued steadfastly in prayer (Acts 1 : 14). 

When they had prayed... they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 4 : 31). 

2. Received through Men : 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 

Ghost (17). 

Through the laying on of... hands the Holy Ghost was given 
(Acts 8 : 18). 

When Paul had-taid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came 
on them (Acts 19 : 6). 


BW 
Verse 1.—‘* They were all scattered abroad.’’ (1) The instru- 
ment employed ; (2) The results accomplished.—(1) The wrath of 
man ; (2) The glory of God. 
Verse 5.—‘‘ Philip . . . proclaimed unto them the Christ."" (1) 
His field ; (2) His theme ; (3) His success. 


Verse 8.—‘‘ There was much joy in that city.’" (1) Joy for sins 
forgiven ; (2) Joy for power received; (3) Joy for blessedness 
assured. ° 

Verses 12, 13.—‘‘ When they believed, ... Simon also himself 
believed."’ (1) Genuine believers; (2) Mercenary motives ; (3) 


Hypocritical imitation. 
Verse 17.—‘‘ They received the Holy Ghost."’ (1) Preliminary 
preparation ; (2) Apostolic aid ; (3) Divine enduement. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


LACES.—Jerusalem ; then Samaria, especially some un- 
named city in that country (see on v. 5). 
TIME. —-Immediately after the martyrdom of Stephen. In 
A.D. 36 or 37, according to the usual view. 
PEersons.—Saul ; Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
(chap. 6); a sorcerer named Simon, usually called Simon 
Magus. Justin Martyr says he was a native of the village of 
Gitthon in Samaria. He was introduced into early Christian 
romance (Clementine Homilies) as an opponent of Peter in 
subsequent missionary effort. 


— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And Saul was consenting unto his death: This 
sentence should clos tcount of the martyrdorth of Stephen. 
—And there arose day a great persecution ; Literally, 
day.’’ Doubtless the popular fury, 

€ Stephen, at once turned against 
other believers. —Agatnst the church which was in Jerusalem : 
**In’’ more literal than ‘‘ at.’’—And they were all scattered 
abroad; The persons constituting ‘‘ the church.’’? Thus the 
gospel was spread in consequence of the persecution; the 
evil was overruled for good.— Throughout the regions of 
Judaa and Samaria: Some believers went ‘‘ as far as Phee- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch’’ (Acts 11: 19). ‘‘Samaria,’’ 
—that is, the country, not a city of that name.—Z xcept the 
apostles ; They probably remained from a sense of duty. The 
movements of Christianity outside of Jerusalem were not begun 
by the Twelve. 

Verse 2.—And devout men: As believers are nowhere 
designated by this phrase alone, these were probably pious 
Jews, who had not embraced Christianity. This verse there- 
fore presents a doa contrast: first, with the death of 
Stephen, and then with the conduct of Saul (v. 3). Despite 
the popular outburst of fury, some Jews were found to do 
honor to Stephen’s memory.—ASuried Stephen; Literally, 
‘carried together,’’ or ‘‘ gathered ’’’ there to bury, perhaps 
suggested the same thought as the phrase ‘‘ gathered to his 
fathers.’’—And made great lamentation over him: This 
lamentation was natural, for there was as yet no gulf between 
Christians and Jews, and Stephen doubtless had personal 
friends who were not believers. 

Verse 3.—Aut Sau/: Over against the conduct of these 
devout men.—Laid waste the church: The figure is derived 
from the preying of wild beasts, and then applied to human 
tyranny and violence. The tense indicates continued action. 
_—Entering into every house, and haling men and women 
committed them to prison: ** Into every house ’’ means more 
exactly, he entered into house after house, not content with 
more public persecution. ‘* Haling’’ is now spelled ‘ haul- 
ing.’’ It may imply'personal violence on the part of Saul. 
The mention of ‘‘ women ”’ is significant, showing the bitter- 
ness of his zeal (comp. 22: 4; 26: 10). 

Verse 4.— They therefore that were scattered abroad: 
** Therefore ’’ connects this verse with verse 1.— Went about: 
Literally, ‘‘ went through.’’—Preaching the word: Literally, 
“ evangelizing the word,’’ making known as glad tidings the 
word about Jesus Christ. This was done by all believers. 
Both public and private Christian instruction are included. 


** There became on 
whetted by the ston 


* 
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As yet there scems to have been no distinction between preach- 
ers and laymen ; the apostles occupied a unique position. 

Verse 5.—Au/.: Introducing a special instanee of the gen- 
eral statement in verse 4, doubtless chosen because of its im- 
portant relation to the farther extension of the gospel.— 
Philip: One of the seven (6:5), afterwards called ‘‘ the 
evangelist ’’’ (21: 8). It is clear, from verses I and 14 that 
he was not the apostle of that name.— Went down: The 
usual expression for a journey from Jerusalem, though in this 
case it was literally ‘‘ down.’’— Zhe city of Samaria: The 
best authorities have the article, but this does not prove that 
the city was called Samaria.’ In the entire passage the coun- 
try is meant, and the new city on the site of dmcient Samaria 
was then called Sebaste. The article, héwever, points to 
some important place, probably Sychar (or Shechem), where 
our Lord himself had preached (John 4).—/Proclaimed unto 
them the Christ: ** Proclaimed”’ is a different word from that 
in verse 4. 

Verse 6.— 7he multitudes : The same word so often used in 
the Gospels.— Gave heed with one accord ; The emphasis rests 
upon these phrases.— 7hat were spoken by Philip: A literal 
rendering.— When they heard, and saw the signs which he 
did: ‘*Heard’’ the things he spoke, as the Greek plainly 
shows ; hence the Revised Version puts a comma after the 
word, ‘* Did,’’ or, more exactly, ‘‘ was doing.’’ 

Verse 7.—For.: Introducing examples of the ‘ signs.’’— 
From many of those which had unclean spirits: In the Greek 
the pronouns used point now to the possessed and then to the 
demons, identifying the actions of the two. Hence the Re- 
visers have paraphrased the sentence.—A/fany that were pal- 
sited: This physician distinguishes the possessed from those 
who had natural maladies. 

Verse 8.—And there was much joy in that city: Partly reli- 
gious, partly on account of the healing wrought. ‘* Much”’ 
is the better established reading. 

Verse 9.—Aut there was a certain man, Simon by name, 
which beforetime in the city used sorcery: ‘* Beforetime ’’ 
represents part of a compound verb (‘‘ was beforetime ’’), 
but is for convenience in English joined with the clauses that 
follow. ** Used 
sorcery,’’ acted the part of a magician (Magus) ; hence the 
name Simon Magus.—Amnd amazed the people of Samaria: 
** Amazed,’’ as in Acts 2: 7,12; so in verse 11. ‘* People,’’ 
literally, ‘‘nation,’’ indicating that the whole region of 
Samaria is meant.—Giving out that himself was some great 
one; Literally, ‘‘saying.’’ The next verse shows that, what- 
ever was the precise nature of his claim, he was willing to be 
accounted of preternatural greatness. 


He was there before and when Philip came. 


Verse 10.—From the least to the greatest: A natural ex- 
pression for all of every age and class.— 7%is man is that power 
of God which is called Great: So the best authorities. They 
said that Simon was a personal manifestation of divine power, 
in some special and exalted sense. Early Christian writers 
explain Simon’s claims in various ways. Probably he did not 
specify what he is, but allowed the people to think he was an 
emanation of Deity. Possibly he knew and perverted the 
doctrine of the Incarnation as held by believers in Jesus, 
Later legends*have much to say about Simon. 

Verse 11.—Gave heed: As in verses 6 and 10.—//ad 
amazed them with his sorceries: Not ** bewitched ’’ (Auth. 
Ver.), but, as so often in this book, simply ‘‘ amazed.’’ The 
verse does not necessarily imply that his ‘ sorceries ” were 
other than the illusions and tricks wrought by so-called ma- 
gicians., 

Verse 12.—But when they believed Philip: Believed that 
what he said was true; not evangelical trust, though leading 
thereto.—Preaching good tidings: ‘* Evangelizing.’’—Con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ: 
The phrase is peculiar, but evidently points to the main topics 
of Philip’s preaching : the kingdom of God, about which the 
Samaritans had expectations, and the fact that Jesus as the 
Messiah was to establish this kingdom. ‘‘ The name ’”’ has a 
special significance in view of the baptism which is next men- 
tioned. — They were baptised: The tense and the connection 
suggest a very general acceptance of the gospel and profession 
of belief in Jesus Christ.—Both men and women: The first 
distinct assertion that women also were baptized, though 
there is frequent suggestion that they had become believers, 

Verse 13.—And: Not * then,’’ since this is a special case 
under the general description of verse 12.—Simon also him- 
self believed: The Revisers properly place a colon at the end 
of this clause. His belief was apparently like that of the 
others,—belief in Philip’s preaching. It is not necessarily 
implied that he had real faith in Christ.—Being baptized, he 
continued with Philip: This also forms a distinct part of the 
verse. Simon ‘clave to’’ Philip, and that continuously. 
His motive may have been a desire to learn the secret of his 
power.—And beholding, ... he was amazed; As in verses 9 
and 11. The order of the Greek is restored by the Revisers. 

Verse 14.— The apostles which were-at Jerusalem: All were 
there (v. 1).— Zhat Samaria had received the word of God: 
The district is probably meant, though the converts were most 
numerous in the city spoken of.— 7hey sent unto them Peter 
and John: The apostles were the proper organizers and au- 
thoritative teachers, and they felt responsible for the new 
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believers. Despite the social separation between the Jews 
and Samaritans, the spread of the gospel in Samaria would 
occasion no discussion, Our Lord had preached there, and 
had specifically predicted that the apostles should bear witness 
there (1: 8). Peter and John were naturally associated in this 
mission. 

Verse 15.— When they were come down: For the purpose 
of supervision.—Prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost: That is, the visible outward manifestation of the 
Spirit common in those days. Obviously, the apostles had no 
direct power of imparting this gift, else they need not have 
prayed; afterwards the Holy Spirit came upon Cornelius to 
the surprise of Peter (10: 44-47). It was Simon Magus who 
supposed that the effect was due to the personal power of the 
apostles, 

Verse 16.—For as yet he was fallen upon none of them: 
From this verse it appears that this gift was commonly be- 
stowed (comp. 19: 2). Why it had not been given to these 
Samaritans is not stated. But the most natural view is that 
it was withheld until the apostles came, in order to bring the 
believers more difectly into fellowship with these leaders. 
All these gifts were bestowed for a purpose.—On/dy they had 
been baptised; The peculiar form suggests that in this condi- 
tion they remained, —that is, only baptized, —and also that the 
gift of the Holy Spirit was usually connected with baptism.— 
Into the name of the Lord Jesus; ** Into”’ implying entering 
into fellowship. 

Verse 1y.—Laid their hands on them: The imposition of 
the apostles’ hands would show that the gift of the Spirit was 
an attestation to-their position as leaders and inspired instruc- 
tors.-— They received the Holy Ghost: The tense is imperfect, 
indicating repeated action, or, more probably, what was going 
on when the next incident occurred. The Holy Spirit was 
given in some visible manifestation, as appears from the con- 
duct of Simon. He himself did not receive this gift, but was 
watching what happened to others, and then made his wicked 
proposal (vs. 18-24). 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


-* 


HE martyrdom of Stephen was followed by the flight 


from Jerusalem of many of the Hellenists, or Greek- 


speaking, and comparatively liberal, disciples. The hostility 
excited was clearly caused by the supposed broad views of 
this section of the brotherhood ; for we are told that the 
apostles, who strictly followed the law in the Hebrew-Jewish 
exactness, remained undisturbed in the city. Nor were the 
whole even of the Hellenists able to make their escape ; for 
we find Saul, the future Paul, fully employed, immediately 
after Stephen’s death, in going from house to house to arrest 
all members of the obnoxious party he could find. 

It was not, then, Christianity as preacked by the apostles 
which roused the persecution, since it was as yet in favor 


with the general population, but the idea that, as preached by, 


Stephen, and held by his fellow Greek-speaking Jews, it dis- 
paraged the ‘‘commandments and ordinances ’’ of the Leviti- 
cal and rabbinical system, and even, as had been charged 
against Christ himself, anticipated the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, to think of which as passing away was flat blasphemy to 
the Palestinian Jew, and, indeed, to almost all others of the 
nation. That Stephen should thus have even hinted at God’s 
accepting any one to whom the Law and the Temple were not 
as superstitiously sacred as they were to themselves, created a 
division, moreover, in the Christians themselves, separating 
the followers of this new light by an impassable cleavage from 
the old school, 

This, hence, not only caused a rupture between the nation 
end Christianity, but split Christianity into two hostile camps, 
as we see at Antioch, in the conference at Jerusalem, and in 
the remorseless persecution of Paul by the Jewish-born zealots 
of the mother-church, Christ had been crucified for the very 
charges\brought against Stephen, while the apostles found 
faves with the people from having in a measure receded from 
their Master’s position towards Judaism; and it was inevitable 
that one who went back to the wider teaching of Jesus that 
the temple worship was doomed, and with it the ceremonial 
law should meet the same fate. 

That the foremost agent in harrying the new school in the 
church should have been afterwards the foremost of its 
apostles, however startling, is precisely what we might have 
expected from one with the antecedents of Paul. He had, 
indeed, been born amidst a Greek population, and thus with 
wider human sympathies than a Palestinian Jew. Yet he had 
been brought up in a ‘‘ Hebrew ’’ family, and trained in the 
bigoted schools of Jerusalem, and his intense sincerity, so 
long as it was unenlightened, naturally led him to furious zeal 
for what he identified with Joyalty to God. But the teaching 
of Stephen, pondered in a t irt open to conviction, and com- 
pared with the teaching of Jesus, carried with it the seeds of 
his conversion, while his noble humanity, expanding under the 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1897 


1. January 3.—Christ’s Ascension 
} 2, January 10.—The Holy Spirit Given 

3. January 17.—A Multitude Converted 

4. January 24.—The Lame Man Healed 

§. January 31.—The Boldness of Peter and John 
6, February 7.—True and False Giving 

q. February 14.--The Prison Opened 

8. February 21.—The First Christian Martyr . . 
9. February 28.—The Disciples Dispersed 
10. March 7.—The Ethiopian Convert 

as. March 14.—Saul, the Persecutor, Converted . . . 
22. March 21.—Christian Self-Restraint 

13. March 28,—Review, 


Acts 4: 32 to 5: 11 
Acts 5: 17-32 
. Acts 6; 8-15; 7: 54-60 


. Acts 9: 1-12, 17-20 
1 Cor. 92 19-27 


ASAE 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 9.—Review of the First Period 
of the Apostolic Age 


Acts 1: 1to 7:60. A.D, 30-33. Jerusalem. 

During these four years the Christian community was prac- 
tically confined to Jerusalem. The numbers of the disciples 
increased rapidly, until, at the close of the period, there were 
more than five thousand. The primitive form of government 
was a brotherhood without formal officers, the twelve apostles 
being the acknowledged leaders. But the multiplied mem- 

‘bership made it necessary to establish a body of formal officers 
for the distribution of the charitable funds among themselves. 
The disciples were Jews, either by birth or by adoption as 
proselytes, for the question of admitting Gentiles directly to 
Christianity did not arise until later. The Christians re- 
mained faithful to their Jewish teligious duties, at the same 
time that they held meetings for distinctly Christian worship 
and instruction. They became firmly united in heart and life, 
and thoroughly grounded in the principles and the practice of 
the gospel, so that henceforth the Jerusalem community was 
to be the illustrious mother-church of Jewish Christianity, and 

_ fhe disciples were prepared for their scattering abroad, which 
Was soon to come, and by reason of which they were to be 
missionaries of the gospel throughout Palestine, and even in 
more distant countries. At the close of the period this disper- 
sion of the Jerusalem Christians took place, caused by the 
renewed conflict between Pharisaic Judaism and Christianity. 
This was brought on by the preaching of Stephen, who taught 
that the gospel was a spiritual religion without need of the 
external rites, ceremonies, and institutions of Judaism. The 
Christians observed baptism and the Lord’s Supper,—the for- 
mer a symbolic, and the latter a commemorative, rite. It is 
probable also, though not demonstrable in this period, that 
Sunday was observed as o celebration of the resurrection of 
Christ. ‘The Jewish persecutions through which the body of 
believers passed during these years, and in which they were 
always victorious, served to strengthen and purify them. 
I, Review oF THE MATERIAL. 

1. Read over slowly and thoughtfully chapters 1-7 of the 
Acts, if possible all at one time, to get the whole period 
freshly and connectedly before your mind. It may be neces- 
Sary to go over the material two or three times. Whatever the 
number, read until the facts live before you, individually and 
as related to each other. . 

2. As an aid to fixing in mind the facts, and their order, 
the student will find it helpfu! to prepare a ‘‘ table of con- 
tents’? of these chapters, by copying off the section headings 
which have appeared as the titlé$ of the several studies, and 
with each the paragraph headings given under the part of ‘the 
Study entitled ** Analysis of the Material,’ thus : 

Section 1.— The Parting Instructions and the Exaltation of 
Jesus (1 : 1-26). 

(1.) Last instructions of Jesus to his disciples (vs. 1-8). 

(2.) The ascension (vs. 9-11). 

(3.) Close association of the disciples (vs. 12-14). 

(4.) Choice of a successor to Judas Iscariot (vs. 15-26). 
Section.2.— The Spiritual Presence of Christ with his Dis- 

ciples (2 : 1-47). 

(1.) The pentecostal coming of the Spirit (vs. 1-4). 

(2.) The speaking with tongues (vs. 5-13). 

And so forth through the seven chapters of Acts.. This out- 
line of the book, when completed, .will be permanently useful. 
Hi. Review of tue Toric Strupy. 

Beginning with Study 1, take up each “+ Topic fot Considera- 
tion,”’ and answer from memory (or, if you canpot do this, look 
the matter up again in the text or in your reference books) each 
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question given. This will be at the same time a test of how 
much you have really learned, and an opportunity to get a 
connected and comprehensive conception of the history. It 
will be found that some of the questions can now be answered 
in a mcie intelligent and complete way. And the importance 
and relations of the topics will more clearly appear. The stu-, 
dent should not be satisfied until all of the topics in each of 
the eight studies have been thoroughly reviewed in this 
manner. : 

III. A CONSTRUCTIVE VIEW OF THE PERIOD. 

From the many facts and the detailed information which 
have now been gathered in the notebook or storéd in the 
memory, let the student construct a descriptive account of the 
Christian community in this period. Paint a picture in your 
mind (or, better still, on paper, for.then you can preserve it 
for future use) of the primitive Christians, bringing out their 
experiences, their characteristics, and the chief features of 


Philip preoting the age fot con- 

cerning the 

and the name of Jesus Christ, 

t were baptized, both men 
women. 

13 Then Si’mon himself be- 
lieved also: and when he was 
baptized, he continued with 
Philip, and wondered, behold- 
ing the miracles and signs which 
were done. 

14 Now when the apostles 
which were at Je-ru’sa-lém 
heard that Sa-m@’ri-a had re- 
ceived the word of God, they 
“sent unto them Peter and John : 

15 Who, when they were 
come down, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost : 

16 (For as yet he was fallen 
upon none of them: only they 
weré baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. ) 


baptized, he continued wi 
Philip ; and beholding s 
and great 1 miracles wrought, 
he was 

Now when the apostles 
which were at Jerusalem 
heard that Samaria had re- 
ceived the word of God, they 
sent unto them Peter and 
15 John: who, when they were 
come down, prayed for them, 
that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost: for as yet he 
was fallen upon none of 
them: only they had been 
baptized into the name of the 
Lord Jesus. Then laid they 
their hands on them, and 


14 


16 


their life. 


graphical limitation. 
sees. Sadducees. 


selves. 


authority. 
bers. 


Lord’s Supper. 
Creed. 
struction. Places of meeting. 

4. The Daily 
Charity. 
gospel. 


Co-operation. 
Individual 
Growth in grace. 

5. The 
Christ, 
tion. 


morals. 


The Holy Spirit. 
The kingdom of Christ. 
second coming of Christ. 


events. 
leaders. 


Property relations. 
Social 
Division of duties, 
Teaching of the Christians. 
The crucifixion. 
Their duty regarding it. 
The Gentiles and the gospel. 
6. Providential Care and Guidance. 
The testimony of miracles. 
The blessing through persecutipn. 
the purity and sincerity of the Christians. 


A framework for such a constructive view follows. 
1. Zhe Environment of the Christians. 
Civil power. 
Common people. 
Relation to ‘ue Jewish religion. 
Relation to the Gentiles. 
2. The Organisation of the Christians. 
organizatie~ at the start. The apostles as leaders. 
Method of conducting business. 
The new office of alms-distributors. 
3. The _[tstitutions of the Christians. 


Location. 
Religious power. 


Geo- 
Phari- 
Three sanhedric trials. 
Relation to the Jews them- 


Absence of formal 
Their 
Growth in num- 


Baptism. The 


Conditions of admission to membership. 
Retigious services,—public, private. 


Preaching. In- 


_ Sunday observance. 
Life of the Christians. 


Fellowship. Unity. 
Loyalty to the 
life. New converts. 
Miracle-working. 

Concerning : God. 
The resurrec- 
The 


The ordering of 
The inspiration .of the 

Preservation of 
The larger scope 


and deeper meaning of the gospel. 
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Lesson 9, February 28, 1897 
The Disciples Dispersed 


GOLDEN TEXT: 


They that were scattered abroad went every 


where preaching the word,—Acts 8 : 4. 


(Acts 8 : 1-17. 


Memory verses : 5-8.) 


Read also vs. 18-25. 


COMMON VERSION 


t And Saul was consenting 
unto his death. And at that 
time there was a great persecu- 
tion against the church which 
was at eee and they 
were 1 seattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Ju- 
dé’a and Sa-m4@’ri-a, except the 
apostles. 

2 And devout men carried 
Sté’ phen fo Ais buria/, and made 
great lame...ation over him. 

3 As for Saul, he made havoc 
of the church, entering into 
every house, and haling men and 
women committed ¢hem to 
prison. 

4 Thereforg they that were 
scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word. 

5 Then Philip went down to 
the city of Sa-ma’ri-a, and 
preached Christ unto them. 

6 And the people with one 
accord gave heed unto those 
things which Phil’ip spake, hear- 
ing and seeing the miracles 
which he did. 

7 For unclean spirits, crying 
with loud voice, came out o 
many that were with 
thems: and many taken with pal- 
sies, and that were lame, were 
healed. 

8 And there was great joy in® 
that city. 

But there was a certain man, 
called Si’mon, which beforetime 
in the same city used sorcery, 
and bewitched the people of 
Sa-m4’ri-a, ging out that him- 
self was some great one : 

10 To whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the great- 
est, saying, This man is the 
great power of God. 

ir And to him they had re- 

ard, because that of long time 

ec had bewitched them with 
sorceries. 

12 But 


when they ‘believed 


REVISED VERSION 


1 And Saul was consenting 
unto his death. 

And there arose on that day 
a great persecution against 
the church which was in Je- 
rusalem ; and they were all 
scattered abroad throughout 
the ions of — and 
Samaria, except the apostles. 
And devout men buried 
Stephen, and made great 
lamentation over him. But 
Saul laid waste the church, 
entering into every house, 
and hali ng men and women 
eommitted them to prison. 
They therefore that were 
scattered abroad went about 
gen the word. And 

ilip went down to the city 
of Samaria, and proclaimed 
unto them the Christ. And 
the multitudes gave heed 
with one accord unto the 
things that were spoken by 

Philip, when they heard, and 
saw the signs which he did. 
1 For from many of* those 
which had unclean spirits, 
they came out, crying with a 
loud yoice: and many that 
were palsied, and that were 
lame, were healed. And 
there was much joy in that 
city. 

But there was.a certain man, 
Simon by name, which be- 
foretime in the city used 
sorce and amazed the 
2 people of Samaria, giving 
out that himself was some 
great one : to whom they al 
gave heed, from the least to 
the greatest, saying, This 
man ts that power of God 
which is called Great. And 
they gave heed to him, be- 
cause that of long time he 
had amazed them with his 
sorceries. But when they 
believed Philip pocaching 


17 Then laid they ‘heir hands 
on them, and they received the 
Holy Ghost. 


they received the Holy Ghost. 


1 Gr. powers. 


The American Revisers would substitute “ dragging away” for “ hal- 
ing”’ in verse 3, “who” or “ that”’ for “‘ whic ae verses 7 and 14 
“it was fallen”’ for “‘ he was fallen” in verse 16, aad “ Holy Spirit” 


for 
“ Holy Ghost” wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The Church at Work. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : 
gether with God.—t Cor. 3: 9. 


We are labourers to- 


Lesson TOFIC: Preaching the Word to the Many. 


( 1. Scattered Preachers, ys. 1-4. 

2. Effective Ministrations, vs. 5-8. 

( 3. Worthless Enlargement, vs. 9-13. 
4. Divine Enduement, vs. 14-17. 


OUTLINE : 


DaAILy HoME READINGs : 
M.—ACTS 8: 1-8.) 
T.—ACTS 8: 917. j The disciples dispersed. 
W.—Acts 8: 18-25. The gift of God. 
T.—Matt. 10: 16-23. Persecution foretold. 
F.—1 Pet. 4: 12-19. Partakers with Christ. 
S.—Neh. 8: 5-12. Joy in the city. 
S.—John 4: 27-30, 39-42. Samaritans believing. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


——— 


Lesson Analysis 


I, SCATTERED PREACHERS. 
1. Persecuted : 
There arose on that day a great persecution (1). 


Some of them they shall kill and persecute (Luke 11 
They will also persecute you ( John 15 : 20). 


2. Scattered : 
They were all scattered abroad. . 


: 49). 


. except the apostles (1). 


When they persecute you in this city, flee into the next (Matt. 
Io : 


Some rg them shall ye. . 
23 : 34). 
3- Consecrated : 
They therefore... went about preaching the word (4). 
As ye go, preach (Matt. 10 : 7). 
Preach the gospel to the whole creation (Mark 16 ;: 15). 


. persecute from city to city (Matt. 


Il, EFFECTIVE 
1. Christ is Preached : 


Philip... proclaimed unto them the Christ (5). 


We preach Christ crucified (1 Cor. 1 : 23). 
Christ is proclaimed ; and therein I rejoice (Phil. 1 


2. Heed is Given : 
The multitudes gave heed with one accord (6). 
Taking heed thereto according to thy word (Psa. r1g : 9). 
We otght to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 : 1). 
3. Healing is Bestowed : 
_Mauay that were palsied, and that were lame, were healed (7). 


Heal the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers (Matt. 10 : 8). 

By ... the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought (Acts 
5 : 12). 

4. Joy is Awakened : 
There was much joy in that city (8). 


He went on his way rejoicing (Acts 8 : 39). 
Let us scjolen in hope of the glory of God (Rom, 5,: 2). 


MINISTRATIONS, 


; 18), 


Ill. WORTHLESS ENLARGEMENT. 


1. A Doubtful Personage : 


Simon... 


used sorcery, . . 
£reat one (9). 


. giving out that himself was some 
I will be a swift witness against the sorcerers (Mal. 3 : 5). 

Without are the ‘dogs, and the sorcerers { Rev. 22 : 15). 

2. A Time-serving Act : 


When they believed, . . . Simon also himself believed (12, 13). 
I will follow thee, Lord ; Sie (Luke 9 : 6r). 
Ye seek me... because ye ate of the loaves { John 6 : 26). 


3- A Carnal Mind : 
Beholding ... great miracles wrought, he was amazed (13). 


1 Or, For many of hogs. wots Aa had unclean spirits that cried with 4 He offered them money, saying, Give me also this power — 


loud voice came forth 


? 


8 : 18, 19). 






















































































































































































































































































_ February 13, 1897 


Thou hast thought to obtain the gift of God with moncy (Acts 
8 : 20). 


IV. DIVINE ENDUEMENT. 


1. Sought by Prayer : 
Who... prayed... that they might receive the Holy Ghost (15). 

These all... continued steadfastly in prayer (Acts 1 : 14). 

When they had prayed... they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 4 : 31). 

2. Received through Men : 
Then laid they their hands on them, and they received the Holy 

Ghost (17). 

Through the laying on of... hands the Holy Ghost was given 
(Acts 8 : 18). 

When Paul had-aid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came 
on them (Acts 19 : 6). 


2B. 


Verse 1.—‘“* They were all scattered abroad.’’ (1) The instru- 
ment employed ; (2) The results accomplished.—(1) The wrath of 
man ; (2) The glory of God. 


Verse 5.—‘' Philip. . . proclaimed unto them the Christ."" (1) 
His field ; (2) His theme ; (3) His success. 
Verse 8.—‘‘ There was much joy in that city.'’ (1) Joy for sins 


forgiven ; (2) Joy for power received; (3) Joy for blessedness 
assured. ° 

Verses 12, 13.—‘' When they believed, .. . Simon also himself 
believed."" (1) Genuine believers; (2) Mercenary motives ; (3) 
Hypocritical imitation. 

Verse 17.—‘‘ They received the Holy Ghost." (1) Preliminary 
preparation ; (2) Apostolic aid ; (3) Divine enduement. 


ASA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle,.D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


LACES.—Jerusalem ; then Samaria, especially some un- 
named city in that country (see on v. 5). 

Time. —-Immediately after the martyrdom of Stephen. In 
A.D. 36 or 37, according to the usual view. 

Persons.—Saul; Philip the evangelist, one of the seven 
(chap. 6); a sorcerer named Simon, usually called Simon 
Magus. Justin Martyr says he was a native of the village of 
Gitthon in Samaria. He was introduced into early Christian 
romance (Clementine Homilies) as an opponent of Peter in 
subsequent missionary effort. 


—— 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And Saul was consenting unto his death: This 
sentence should close the account of the martyrd8m of Stephen. 
—And there arose on that day a great persecution : Literally, 
‘* There became on that day.’’ Doubtless the popular fury, 
whetted by the stoning of Stephen, at once turned against 
other believers. —Against the church which was in Jerusalem : 
**In’’ more literal than ‘‘ at.’’—And they were all scattered 
abroad ; The persons constituting ‘‘ the church.’’ Thus the 
gospel was spread in consequence of the persecution; the 
evil was overruled for good.—7hroughout the regions of 
Judaa and Samaria: Some believers went ‘as far as Phoe- 
nicia, and Cyprus, and Antioch’’ (Acts 11: 19). ‘*Samaria,’’ 
—that is, the country, not a city of that name.—LZxcept the 
apostles ; They probably remained from a sense of duty. The 
movements of Christianity outside of Jerusalem were not begun 
by the Twelve. 

Verse 2.—And devout men: As believers are nowhere 
designated by this phrase alone, these were probably pious 
Jews, who had not embraced Christianity. This verse there- 
fore presents a double contrast: first, with the death of 
Stephen, and then with the conduct of Saul (v. 3). Despite 
the popular outburst of fury, some Jews were found to do 
honor to Stephen’s memory.—Buried Stephen; Literally, 
‘**carried together,’’ or ‘‘ gathered’ there to bury, perhaps 
suggested the same thought as the phrase ‘‘ gathered to his 
fathers.’"—And made great lamentation over him: This 
lamentafion was natural, for there was as yet no gulf between 
Christians and Jews, and Stephen doubtless had personal 
friends who were not believers. 

Verse 3.—But Saul: Over against the conduct of these 
devout men.—Laid waste the church: The figure is derived 
from the preying of wild beasts, and then applied to human 
tyranny and violence. The tense indicates continued action. 
_— Entering into every house, and haling men and women 
committed them to prison : ** Into every house ’’ means more 
exactly, he entered into house after house, not content with 
more public persecution. ‘* Haling”’ is now spelled ‘‘ haul- 
ing.’ It may imply’personal violence on the part of Saul. 
The mention of ‘‘ women ’’ is significant, showing the bitter- 
ness of his zeal (comp. 22: 4; 26: 10). 

Verse 4.— They therefore that were scattered abroad: 
** Therefore ’’ connects this verse with verse 1.— Went about : 
Literally, ‘ went through.’’— Preaching the word: Literally, 
“evangelizing the word,’’ making known as glad tidings the 
word about Jesus Christ. This was done by all believers. 
Both public and private Christian instruction are included. 
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As yet there seems to have been no distinction between preach- 
ers and laymen ; the apostles occupied a unique position. 

Verse 5.—Au?¢.: Introducing a special instanee of the gen- 
eral statement in verse 4, doubtless chosen because of its im- 
portant relation to the farther extension of the gospel.— 
Philip: One of the seven (6:5), afterwards called ‘ the 
evangelist ’’ (21:8). It is clear, from verses 1 and 14 that 
he was not the apostle of that name.— Went down: The 
usual expression for a journey from Jerusalem, though in this 
case it was literally ‘‘ down.’’— Zhe city of Samaria: The 
best authorities have the article, but this does not prove that 
the city was called Samaria. In the entire passage the coun- 
try is meant, and the new city on the site of dmcient Samaria 
was then called Sebaste. The article, héwever, points to 
some important place, probably Sychar (or Shechem), where 
our Lord himself had preached (John 4).—Proclaimed unto 
them the Christ: ** Proclaimed”’ is a different word from that 
in verse 4. 

Verse 6.— 7he multitudes ; The same word so often used in 
the Gospels. — Gave heed with one accord : The emphasis rests 
upon these phrases.— 7hat were spoken by Philip: A literal 
rendering.— When they heard, and saw the signs which he 
did; **Heard’’ the things he spoke, as the Greek plainly 
shows; hence the Revised Version puts a comma after the 
word, 

Verse 7.—/for: Introducing examples of the ‘ signs.’’— 
From many of those which had unclean spirits: In the Greek 
the pronouns used point now to the possessed and then to the 
demons, identifying the actions of the two. Hence the Re- 
visers have paraphrased the sentence.—Afany that were pal- 
sted: This physician distinguishes the possessed from those 


‘* Did,’’ or, more exactly, ‘* was doing.’’ 


who had natural maladies. 

Verse 8.—And there was much joy in that city: Partly reli- 
gious, partly on account of the healing wrought. ‘‘ Much”’ 
is the better established reading. 

Verse 9.—But there was a certain man, Simon by name, 
which beforetime in the city used sorcery: ‘* Beforetime ’’ 
represents part of a compound verb (‘‘ was beforetime ’’), 
but is for convenience in English joined with the clauses that 
follow. ** Used 
sorcery,’’ acted the part of a magician (Magus) ; hence the 
name Simon Magus.—And amazed the people of Samaria: 
‘* Amazed,’’ as in Acts 2: 7,12; so in verse II. 
literally, ‘‘nation,’’ indicating that the whole region of 
Samaria is meant.—Giving out that himself was some great 
one: Literally, ‘‘saying.’’ The next verse shows that, what- 
ever was the precise nature of his claim, he was willing to be 
accounted of preternatural greatness. 


He was there before and when Philip came. 


** People,’’ 


Verse 10.—From the least to the greatest: A natural ex- 
pression for all of every age and class.— 7%7s man is that power 
of God which is called Great: So the best authorities. They 
said that Simon was a personal manifestation of divine power, 
in some special and exalted sense. Early Christian writers 
explain Simon’s claims in various ways. Probably he did not 
specify what he is, but allowed the people to think he was an 
emanation of Deity. Possibly he knew and perverted the 
doctrine of the Incarnation as held by believers in Jesus. 
Later legends*have much to say about Simon. 

Verse 11.—Geve heed: As in verses 6 and 10.—//ad 
amazed them with his sorceries: Not ‘* bewitched ’’ (Auth. 
Ver.), but, as so often in this book, simply ‘‘ amazed.’’ The 
verse does not necessarily imply that his ‘ sorceries ” were 
other than the illusions and tricks wrought by so-called ma- 
gicians. 

Verse 12.—But when they believed Philip: Believed that 
what he said was true; not evangelical trust, though leading 
thereto.—Preaching good tidings: ‘* Evangelizing.’’—Con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ: 
The phrase is peculiar, but evidently points to the main topics 
of Philip’s preaching : the kingdom of God, about which the 
Samaritans had expectations, and the fact that Jesus as the 
Messiah was to establish this kingdom. ‘‘ The name ”’ has a 
special significance in view of the baptism which is next men- 
tioned.— 7hey were baptized: The tense and the connection 
suggest a very general acceptance of the gospel and profession 
of belief in Jesus Christ.—Aoth men and women; The first 
distinct assertion that women also were baptized, though 
there is frequent suggestion that they had become believers. 

Verse 13.—And. Not ‘‘ then,’’ since this is a special case 
under the general description of verse 12.—Simon also him- 
self believed: The Revisers properly place a colon at the end 
of this clause. His belief was apparently like that of the 
others,—belief in Philip’s preaching. It is not necessarily 
implied that he had real faith in Christ.—Being baptized, he 
continued with Philip: This also forms a distinct part of the 
verse. Simon ‘clave to’’ Philip, and that continuously. 
His motive may have been a desire to learn the secret of his 
power.—And beholding,... he was amazed; As in verses 9 
and 11. The order of the Greek is restored by the Revisers. 

Verse 14.— The apostles which were.at Jerusalem: All were 
there (v. 1).— Zhat Samaria had received the word of God: 
The district is probably meant, though the converts were most 
numerous in the city spoken of.— 7hey sent unto them Peter 
and John: The apostles were the proper organizers and au- 
thoritative teachers, and they felt responsible for the new 
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believers. Despite the social separation between the Jews 
and Samaritans, the spread of the gospel in Samaria would 
occasion no discussion. Our Lord had preached there, and 
had specifically predicted that the apostles should bear witness 
there (1: 8). Peter and John were naturally associated in this 
mission. 

Verse 15.— When they were come down: For the purpose 
of supervision.—Prayed for them, that they might receive the 
Holy Ghost. That is, the visible outward manifestation of the 
Spirit common in those days. Obviously, the apostles had no 
direct power of imparting this gift, else they need not have 
prayed; afterwards the Holy Spirit came upon Cornelius to 
the surprise of Peter (10: 44-47). It was Simon Magus who 
supposed that the effect was due to the personal power of the 
apostles. 

Verse 16.—For as yet he was fallen upon none of them: 
From this verse it appears that this gift was commonly be- 
stowed (comp. 19: 2). Why it had not been given to these 
Samaritans is not stated. But the most natural view is that 
it was withheld until the apostles came, in order to bring the 
believers more difectly into fellowship with these leaders, 
All these gifts were bestowed for a purpose.—On/y they had 
been baptised; The peculiar form suggests that in this condi- 


tion they remained, —that is, only baptized,—and also that the * 


gift of the Holy Spirit was usually connected with baptism.— 
Into the name of the Lord Jesus; ** Into” implying entering 
into fellowship. 

Verse 17.—Laid their hands on them: The imposition of 
the apostles’ hands would show that the gift of the Spirit was 
an attestation to-their position as leaders and inspired instruc- 
tors.— 7hey received the Holy Ghost: The tense is imperfect, 
indicating repeated action, or, more probably, what was | ling 
on when the next incident occurred. The Holy Spirit was 
given in some visible manifestation, as appears from the con- 
duct of Simon. He himself did not receive this gift, but was 
watching what happened to others, and then made his wicked 
proposal (vs. 18-24). 
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The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


* 
HE martyrdom of Stephen was followed by the flight 
from Jerusalem of many of the Hellenists, or Greek- 
speaking, and comparatively liberal, disciples. The hostility 
excited was clearly caused by the supposed broad views of 
this section of the brotherhood ; for we are told that the 
apostles, who strictly followed the law in the Hebrew-Jewish 
exactness, remained undisturbed in the city. Nor were the 
whole even of the Hellenists able to make their escape ; for 
we find Saul, the future Paul, fully employed, immediately 
after Stephen’s death, in going from house to house to arrest 
all members of the obnoxious party he could find, 

It was not, then, Christianity as preached by the apostles 
which roused the persecution, since it was as yet in favor 
with the general population, but the idea that, as preached by, 
Stephen, and held by his fellow Greek-speaking Jews, it dis- 
paraged the ‘‘commandments and ordinances ’’ of the Leviti- 
cal and rabbinical system, and even, as had been charged 
against Christ himself, anticipated the destruction of the Tem- 
ple, to think of which as passing away was flat blasphemy to 
the Palestinian Jew, and, indeed, to almost all others of the 
nation. That Stephen should thus have even hinted at God’s 
accepting any one to whom the Law and the Temple were not 
as superstitiously sacred as they were to themselves, created a 
division, moreover, in the Christians themselves, separating 
the followers of this new light by an impassable cleavage from 
the old school. 

This, hence, not only caused a rupture between the nation 
and Christianity, but split Christianity into two hostile camps, 
as we see at Antioch, in the conference at Jerusalem, and in 
the remorseless persecution of Paul by the Jewish-born zealots 
of the mother-church. Christ had been crucified for the very 
chargesbrought against Stephen, while the apostles found 
faves with the people from having in a measure receded from 
their Master’s position towards Judaism ; and it was inevitable 
that one who went back to the wider teaching of Jesus that 
the temple worship was doomed, and with it the ceremonial 
law should meet the same fate. 

That the foremost agent in harrying the new school in the 
church should have been afterwards the foremost of its 
apostles, however startling, is precisely what we might have 
expected from one with the antecedents of Paul. He had, 
indeed, been born amidst a Greek population, and thus with 
wider human sympathies than a Palestinian Jew. Yet he had 
been brought up in a ‘‘ Hebrew’ family, and trained in the 
bigoted school$ of Jerusalem, and his intense sincerity, so 
long as it was unenlightened, naturally led him to furious zeal 
for what he identified with loyalty to God. But the teaching 


of Stephen, pondered in @! eart open to conviction, and com- 


pared with the teaching of Jesus, carried with it the seeds of 
his conversion, while his noble humanity, expanding under the 


s 
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influence of this grander gospel, erelong outgrew the fetters 
and bonds of Jewish exclusiveness, and burst them from the 
limbs of his soul forever. The incident on the way to Damas- 
cus must thus be regarded as only the culmination of intense 
mental and spiritual struggles, which had brought him to such 
readiness to receive the whole truth of the Messiahship of 
Jesus that the heavenly light which then fell on him kindled 
the faith in it in a moment in his inmost being. 

Nor js it to be overlooked that Stephen was carried to his 
tomb amidst the wailing of ‘‘devout men ;’’ that is, Jews like 
those who, without identifying themselves with our Lord, 
reverently buried him,—secret Christians, partly afraid of open 
profession, and perhaps partly alienated, as Jewish Puritans, 
from the temple service. 

Meanwhile the scattered Hellenists fled in all directions for 
their lives, or, at least, their liberty. Stephen had been killed 
in an irregular tumult, and there was no saying how many 
might thus perish, to slake the thirst for blood now waked. 
Phenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch owed to the storm at Jerusa- 
lem the scattering of the seed of the kingdom to these distant 
regions. Every one, it is to be noted, became a preacher,—a 
lesson in missionary work for ourselves, provided our agents 
have the enthusiasm of these first evangelists. 

The universal charity of Christ was, in fact, working even 
in those left in the Holy City, for Philip presently carried the 
new faith to the hated Samaritans. The Messianic excite- 
ment of the times was as intense in Samaria as in Judea, so 
much s0, indeed, that, before Pilate’s recall in A.D. 37, vast 
multitudes, gathered at Mount Gerizim to meet the heavenly 
Deliverer, were mowed down by his cavalry and infantry as 
endangering the peace and plotting rebellion. Philip, how- 
ever, arrived before this catastrophe, and so justified his words 
by miracles of healing that he drew multitudes of willing 
hearers and won many converts. 

Vet, as was to be expected in such an age of superstition, 
he found a rival for popular favor,—one Simon, who had 
amazed the Samaritans by his magic arts, and on the strength 
of his apparent miracles gave out that he was “the power of 
God,’’—very probably insinuating that he was, in fact, the 
Messiah, or, at least, his herald. Philip’s success at once 
endangered Simon’s standing, for the people were flocking, both 
men and women, to the evangelist for baptism. If,he did not 
fall in with the new movement, and “capture ’’ it, his occupa- 
tion would clearly be gone. He therefore determined to join 
it, and, having professed to have been won for Christ, induced 
Philip to baptize him, and sought his company assiduously, 
amazed, like every one, at the signs and great miracles which 
he saw wrought daily,—the palsied being restored, the lame 
healed, and unclean spirits cast out. 

This attendance on Philip must have continued for some 
time, for word of the reception of the new faith by Samaria 

_ had reached Jerusalem, and had led the apostles there to send 
down Peter and John to strengthen Philip’s hands, while 
Simon was still associated with him. They found, indeed, 
special work still needed, for, though the converts had been 
baptized, they had not received the Holy Ghost; but this 
divine gift was secured to them forthwith by laying on of the 
hands of the apostles, after prayer. Now, however, the 
make-believe conversion of Simon showed its hollowness. If 
he could buy such a power as that displayed in this by the 
sapostles, and could produce such results of tongues, and all 
other gifts of the Spirit, his power would be established, and 
with it his gains made larger than ever. But the indignant 
rebuke of Peter finally overwhelmed him, . ‘‘ Simony’’ was a 
sin of sins to the honest, sincere Galilean, 
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Seed Scattered and Taking Root 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE note of time in verse 1 is probably to be rendered as 
in the Revised Version, ‘‘ on that day.’’ The appetite for 
blood roused by Stephen’s martyrdom at once sought for 
further victims. Thus far the persecutors had been the rulers, 
and the persecuted the church’s leaders ; but now the popu- 
lace are the hunters, and the whole church the prey. The 
change marks an epoch. Luke does not care to make mach 
of the persecution, which is important to him chiefly for its 
bearing on the spread of the church’s message. It helped to 
@iffuse the gospel, and that is why he tells of it. But before 
proceeding to narrate how it did so, he gives us a picture of 
things as they stood at the beginning of the assault. 

Three points are noted : the flight of the church except the 
apostles, the funeral of Stephen, and Saul’s eager search for 
the disciples. We need not press “all,” as if it were to be 
taken with mathematical accuracy. Some others besides the 
apostles may have remained, but the community was broken 
up. They filed, as Christ had bid them do, if persecuted in 
one city. Brave faithfulness goes with prudent self-preserva- 
tion, and a valuable “‘ part of valor is discretion.”” But the 
disciples who fied were not necessarily less courageous than 
the apostles who remained, nor were the latter less prudent 
__ than the brethren who fled, For mobd/esse obtige ; high posi- 


. 
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tion demands high virtues, and the officers should be the last 
to leave a wreck. The apostles, no doubt, felt it right to hold 
together, and preserve a center to which the others might 
return when the storm had blown itself out. 

In remarkable contrast with the scattering church are the 
‘*devout men’’ who reverently buried the martyr. They 
were not disciples, but probably Hellenistic Jews (Acts 2: 
5); perhaps from the synagogue whose members had disputed 
with Stephen, and dragged him to the council. His words 
or death may have touched them, as many a time the martyr’s 
fire has lighted others to the martyr’s faith. Stephen was like 
Jesus in his burial by non-disciples, as he had been in his 
death. 

The eager zeal of the young Pharisee brought new severity 
into the persecution, in his hunting out his victims in their 
homes, and in his including women among his prisoners. 
There is nothing so cruel as so-called religious zeal. So Luke 
lifts the curtain for a moment, and in that glimpse of the 
whirling tumult of the city we see the three classes of the 
brave and prudent disciples, ready,to flee or to stand and 
suffer as duty called; the good men who shrunk from com- 
plicity with a blood-thirsty mob, and were stirred to sympathy 
with its victims; and the headlong rage of the zealot, who 
hated his brother for the love of God. But the curtain drops, 
and Luke turns to his true theme. He picks up the threads 
again in verse 4, telling of the dispersal of the disciples, with 
the significant addition of their occupation when scattered, — 
** preaching the word.’’ 

The violent hand of the persecutor acted as the scattering 
hand of the sower. It flung the seeds broadcast, and where- 
ever they fell they sprouted. These fugitives were not offi- 
cials, nor were they commissioned by the apostles to preach. 
Without any special command or position, they followed the 
instincts of believing hearts, and, as they carried their faith 
with them, they spoke of it wherever they found themselves. 
A Christian will be impelled to speak of Christ if his personal 
hold of him is vital, He should need no ecclesiastical au- 
thorization for that. It is not every believer’s duty to get into 
a pulpit, but it zs his duty to ‘preach Christ.’’ The scatter- 
ing of the disciples was meant by men to put out the fire, but, 
by Christ, to spread it. A volcanic explosion flings burning 
matter over a wide area. 

Luke takes up one of the lines of expansion, in his narrative 
of Philip’s doings in Samaria, which he puts first because Jesus 
had indicated Samaria first among the regions beyond Judea 
(1: 8). Philip’s name comes second in the list of deacons 
(6: §), probably in anticipation of his work in Samaria. How 
unlike the forecast by the apostles was the actual course of 
things! They had destined the seven for purely ‘‘secular ”’ 
work, and regarded ‘‘ the word of God ”’ as their special en- 
gagement. But Stephen saw and proclaimed more ‘clearly 
than they the passing away of temple and ritual; and Philip, 
on his own initiative, and apparently quite unconscious of the 
great stride forward that he was taking, was the first to carry 
the gospel torch into the regions beyond. The church made 
Philip a ‘‘deacon,’’ but Christ had made him an ‘ evange- 
list ; ’’ and an evangelist he continued, long after he had ceased 
to be 2 deacon in Jerusalem (21 : 8), 

Observe, too, that, as soon as Stephen is taken away, Philip 
rises up to fill his place. 
never wants recruits. 


‘*The noble army of witnesses ”’ 
Its Captain sends men to the front in 
unbroken succession, and they are willing to take posts of 
danger because he bids them. Probably Philip fled to Sama- 
ria for convenience’ sake, but, being there, he probably 
recalled Christ’s instructions in chapter 1: 8, repealing his 
prohibition in Matthew 10:5. What a different world it 
would be, if it was true of Christians now that they ‘‘ went 
down into the city of So-and-So and—proclaimed Christ”’ ! 
Many run to and fro, but some of them leave their Christianity 
at home, or lock it up safely in their trunks, 

Jerusalem had just expelled the disciples ; and would fain 
have crushed the gospel ; despised Samaria received it with 
joy. ‘*A foolish nation’’ was setting Israel an example 
(Deut. 32: 21; Rom. 10:19). The Samaritan woman had 
a more spiritual conception of the Messiah than the run of 
Jews had, and her countrymen seem to have been ready to 
receive the word. Is not the faith of our mission converts 
often a rebuke to us > 

But the gospel met new foes as well as new friends on the 
new soil. Simon the sorcerer, probably a Jew or a Samari- 
tan, would have been impossible on Jewish ground, but was 
a characteristic product of that age in the other parts of the 
Roman empire. Just as, to-day, people who are weary of 
Christianity are playing with Booddhism, it was fashionable in 
that day of unrest to trifle with Eastern magic-mongers ; and, 
of course, demand created supply, and where there was a 
crowd of willing dupes, there soon came to be a crop of profit- 
seeking deceivers. Very characteristically, the dupes claimed 
more for the deceiver than he did for himself. He probably 
could perform some simple chemical experiments and conjur- 
ing tricks, and had a store of what sounded to ignorant people 
profound teaching about deep mysteries, and gave forth enig- 
matical utterances about his own greatness. An accomplished 
charlatan will leave much to be inferred from nods and hints, 
and his admizers will generally spin even more out of them 
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than he meant. So the Samaritans bettered Simon’s ‘some 
great one ”’ into*‘‘ that power of God which is called Great,’’ 
and saw in him some kind of emanation of divinity. we 

The quack is great till the true Teacher comes, and then 
he dwindles. Simon had a bitter pill to swallow when he saw 
this new man stealing his audience, and doing things which 
he, with his sorceries, knew that he only pretended to do. 
Luke points very clearly to the likeness and difference between 
Simon and Philip by using the same word (‘‘ gave heed ’’) in 
regard to the Samaritan’s attitude to both, while in reference 
to Philip it was ‘‘the things spoken by’’ him, and in refer- 
ence to Simon it was himself that they attended to. The one 
preached Christ, the other himself; the one ‘ amazed ”’ with 
‘* sorceries,’’ the other brought good tidings and hid himself, 
while his message called, not for stupid, open-mouthed aston- 
ishment, but for belief and obedience to the name of Jesus. 
The whole difference between the religion of Jesus and the 
superstitions which the world calls religions, is involved in the 
significant contrast, so inartificially drawn. 

**Simon also himself believed.*? Probably there was. a 
good deal of swimming with the stream, in the hope of being 
able to divert it, in his action; but, also, he may have been 
all the more struck by Philip’s miracles, because he knew a 
real one, by reason of his experience of sham ones, At any 
rate, neither Philip nor Luke drew a distinction between his 
belief and the Samaritans’ ; and, as in their cases, his baptism 
followed on his profession of belief. But he seems not to 
have got beyond the point of wondering at the miracles, as is 
emphatically said in reference to the time after his baptism. 
He believed that Jesus was the Messiah, but was more inter- 
ested in studying Philip to find out how he did the miracles 
than in listening to his teaching. Such an imperfect belief 
had no transforming power, and left him the same man as 
before, as was miserably manifest soon. 

The news of ‘Philip’s great step forward reached the apos- 
tles by some unrecorded means, It is not stated that Philip 
reported his action, as if to superiors whose authorization was 
necessary. More probably the information filtered through 
other channels. At all events, sending a deputation was 
natural, and needs not to be regarded as either a sign of sus- 
picion or a necessary act in order to supplement imperfec- 
tions inherent in the fact that Philip was not an apostle. The 
latter meaning has been read—not to say forced—into the 
incident ; but Luke’s language does not support it. It was 
not because they thought that the Samaritans were not admis- 
sible to the full privileges of Christians without apostolic acts, 
but because they ‘‘ heard that Samaria had received the word ’’ 
that Peter and John were sent. 

The Samaritans had not yet received the Holy Ghost,—that 
is, the special gifts, such as those of Pentecost. That proves 
that baptism is not necessarily and inseparably connected with 
the gift of the Spirit ; and chapter 10: 44, 47, proves that the 
Spirit may be given before baptism. As little does this inci- 
dent prove that the imposition of apostolic hands was necessary 
in order to the impartation of the Spirit. Luke, at any rate, 
did not believe that; for he tells how Ananias’s hand laid on 
the blind Saul conveyed the gift to him. The laying on of 
hands is a natural, eloquent symbol, but it was no prerogative 
of the apostles (Acts 10:17; 1 Tim. 4: 14). 

The apostles came down to Samaria to rejoice in the work 
which their Lord had commanded, and which had been begun 
without their help, to welcome the new brethren, to give them 
further instruction, and to knit closely the bonds of unity be- 
tween the new converts and the earlier ones. But that they 
came to bestow spiritual gifts which, without them, could not 
have been imparted, is imported into, not deduced from, the 
simple narrative of Luke. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D, 


HRIST’S last command was, *‘ Begin at Jerusalem, and 

go, preach to all the nations.’’ The disciples began 

magnificently, but, unlike Abraham, did not leave their country 

to fulfil the rest of the command. The Lord could not have 

his perfected salvation fail. So the Christians must be driven 
out by sword’s edge and spear’s point. 

The very day Stephen was killed, great ;persecution arose, 
which scattered abroad the church, exceptthe apostles. They 
went forth to Cyprus and.Antioch, preaching the word, but 
to Jews only (Acts 11: 19). Saul was converted, and sent to 
the Gentiles immediately. Peter was miraculously sent to 
Cornelius, but did not go on seeking other Gentiles. In about 
three years Herod began a new persecution, killing James, 
and putting Peter in prison (Acts 12). So difficult is it to 
broaden men from racial narrowness. But it must be done. 

A lay evangelist, Philip,—the loving,—took up the wider 
work, and went down to Samaria, to those alien peoples, and 
so preached and wrought that there was great joy in that 
city (v. 8). 

Peter and John were sent down to examine this work of 
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~ God among the Samaritans, with whom the Jews had no deal- 


ings, wrought by one not an apostle. John found a very dif- 
ferent kind of fire from that he wished to call down five years 
earlier (Luke 9: 54). 

As this great revival bore all the marks of being a genuine 
work of God, the apostles joined the layman and God in hav- 
ing a real Pentecost among them (v. 17). The Gentile church 
must not in any respect be behind the Jewish. 

The points are: I. The church is alive in every part. A 
layman may be inspired as well as the clergy. 2. It has ger- 
minative power. The seed of the kingdom grows in Samaria 
and Fiji, as well as Jerusalem. 3. It is universal. God pro- 
vides nothing small.. The Jews were blessed for the sake of 
the Gentiles. Abraham was called, that in his seed all the na- 
tions of the earth should be blessed. America has been made 
a city ona hill, that the world may be lightened. Each Philip 
has been saved, that some despised Samaria may have great joy. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ND Sau/ was consenting unto his death (v. 1). That 
word ‘‘ consenting ’’ does not mean a simple allowing ; 
it means, rather, an applauding, a delighting in. And yet not 
very long afterwards this same Saul, then called Paul, found a 
superlative delight in the Christ and in the Christians whom 
now, with a kind of fierce joy, he was persecuting. This is 
the perpetual marvel and miracle of Christianity,—that it can 
so change men. Nor need we go back to the ancient years 
for such instances. Take a modern instance. Mr. Peter 
Harvey was a lifelong friend of Daniel Webster. He wrote 
a most interesting volume of reminiscences of the great man. 
He tells how one John Coiby married the oldest sister of Mr. 
Webster. Said Mr. Webster of John Colby: ‘ Finally he 
“went up to Andover, New Hampshire, and bought a farm, 
and the only recollection I have about him is that he was 
called the wickedest man in the neighborhood, so far as 
swearing and impiety went. I used to wonder how my sister 
could marry so profane a man as John Colby.’’ Years aftér- 
wards news comes to Mr. Webster that a wonderful change 
has passed upon John Colby. Mr. Harvey and Mr. Webster 
take a journey together to visit John Colby. As Mr. Webster 
enters John Colby’s house, he sees open before him a large- 
print Bible, which he has just been reading. When greetings 
have been interchanged, the first question John Colby asks of 
Mr. Webster is, ‘‘ Are you a Christian ?’’ And then, at John 
Colby’s suggestion, the two men kneel and pray together. 
When the visit is done, this is what Mr. Webster says to Mr. 
Harvey as they ride away: ‘‘I should like to know what the 
enemies of religion would say to John Colby’s conversion. 
There was a man as unlikely, humanly speaking, to become a 
Christian as any man I ever saw. He was reckless, heedless, 
impious, never attended church, never experienced the good 
influence of associating with religious people. And here he 
lias been living on in that reckless way until he has got to be 
an old man, until a period of life when you naturally would 
not expect his habits tochange. And yet he has been brought 
into the condition in which we have seen him to-day, —a peni- 
tent, trusting, humble believer.’’ ‘‘ Whatever people may 
say,’’ added Mr. Webster, ‘‘nothing can convince me that 
anything short of the grace of Almighty God could make such 
a change as I, with my own eyes})ave witnessed in the life of 
John Colby.’’ When they got back to Franklin, New Hamp- 
shire, in the evening, they met another lifelong friend of Mr. 
Webster’s, John Taylor, standing at his door. Mr. Webster 
called out: ‘* Well, John Taylor, miracles happen in these 
latter days as well as in the days of old.’’ ‘* What now, 
Squire ?’’ asked John Taylor. ‘‘ Why,’’ replied Mr. Web- 
ster, ‘* John Colby has become a Christian. If that is not a 
miracle, what is?’’ Yes, this wonder remains. Christianity 
still changes Sauls into Pauls. And Mr. Webster’s explana- 
tion of the regenerating grace of Almighty God is the true 
explanation. We should never despair of anybody. It is 
worth while to teach and preach so achieving a gospel. 

They therefore that were scattered abroad went about preach- 
ing the word (v. 4). There is great value in a specimen. 
Studying the specimen, I come to know the class to which the 
specimen belongs. Here is a specimen of God’s way of 
working through what we call dark providences. This sud- 
den and scathing persecution was certainly, to outward look, 
a most dark dealing with this early church. I am sure, amid 
its ravagings, they could not understand it. I am sure they 
bewailed: ‘All our delightful worship and communion 
broken up; all our success dimmed; all our accumulating 
imfluence hindered. It is very strange, even very hard. Why 
should God so let us be smitten?*’ But there was the velvet 
glove over the iron hand of the persecution. It was not all 
dark and hard. The embers of the faith which the persecution 
Scattered started new fires everywhere. What seemed meant 
for destruction was really for propagation. What looked 
worst turned out to be best. Let us remember this when to 
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us providences wear jagged looks. It is only because our 
short vision cannot reach to the benignant ending that provi- 
dences seem to get such aspects. 


‘*God's purposes will ripen fast, 
Unfolding every hour ; 
The bud may have a bitter taste, 
But sweet will be the flower."’ 


Besides, we ought to get a hint here that preaching, the herald- 
ing the good news, is not a function separated to a peculiar 
class or order. The apostles stayed in Jerusalem, but what 
they had preached there the dispersed believers preached 
everywhere. In your place, and amid your chance, you are 
to be Christ’s herald. Oh for multitudes of Christians now, 
who, as they go about, will keep on announcing the glad 
tidings ! 

And Simon also himself believed: and being baptized (v. 13). 
It is possible to be a false professor of religion. Simon Magus 
was, ‘There are stony-ground Christians, Nor could Simon 
Magus’s baptism regenerate him. It is only Jesus Christ who 
can save,—not any rite or so-called sacrament. And faith in 
Jesus Christ, in order to salvation, must be of the good-ground 
sort, not of the sort where there is underlying and unbroken 
rock, over which a surface of the soil of sentiment and feeling 
is thinly spread. 

That they might receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was 
falien upon none of them (vs. 15, 16). ‘That is, for the im- 
partation of the peculiar supernatural gifts of tongues, healing, 
etc., which in the early church were imparted by the laying 
on of the apostles’ hands, and of theirs only. The discrimina- 
tion is important. In regeneration the Holy Spirit had been 
yielded these believers, else they had not been believers, But 
the charisms, the special gifts of miracle which the early 
Church had for signs of its divine mission, had not yet been 
given. The miraculous gifts are no longer yielded, because a 
thoroughly established Christianity no longer needs them. 
But the regenerating and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit 
is still for all who will believe in Jesus Christ, 


Philadelphia. 
KS 


" say, 95-101 ; Taylor, ‘* Peter,’’ 


Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE most important verse in this lesson is verse 4: 
“ Therefore they that were scattered abroad went every 
where preaching the word.’’ The cause of their dispersion 
was the bitter persecution that arose about Stephen. The 
consequence of their dispersion was the preaching of the Word 
in many places besides Jerusalem. Up to this time, the church 
had been growing at a great rate in that city, but had not put 
forth any effort elsewhere. This was all right, for the Master 
had told them to begin at. Jerusalem. But he had not told 
them to end at Jerusalem, and there was some danger that 
they would be content with the growth of the church in the 
capital of their nation. God prevented all this, by permitting 
the persecution to arise, and, in this way, by driving the dis- 
ciples all over the land. So, instead of their being one single 
center in which the truth was preached, there were dozens 
of such centers. 

But this scattering of the disciples avould have been of no 
avail had they held their peace. If they had been ‘‘ worldly 
” and kept still, the truth would not have prospered. 
But they were loyal t6 their Master, and, wherever they went, 
they proclaimed the truth of a risen Messiah. In this way 
there went forth thousands of missionaries to all parts of the 
land, and the progress of the gospel was much more rapid 
than it would have been, had they all been permitted to stay 
comfortably in their homes. So God caused the wrath of man 
to praise him, and restrained the remainder. 

In the early church every member was a worker. In that 
lay its tremendous power. In this respect there is a vast dif- 
ference between the early church and the modern church. 
If we were to divide the modern church into three classes, 
workers, drones, and those who actually hinder the progress 
of the church, it would surprise some people who think that 
all is going on swimmingly. Of the workers there would be 
a Gideon’s band, powerful, but very small. Hardly ten per 
cent of church-members, can be called workers, in any true 
sense. Not even all the elders or deacons can be called such. 
Very few churches in the land have even teachers enough to 
teach the scholars in their Sunday-schools. 

On the other hand, there are about eighty per cent of church- 
members, who, besides paying their pew-rents, and throwing 
a pittance into the box for benevolent objects, do absolutely 
nothing to advance the kingdom of God on this earth. It is 
hypocrisy for them to pray ‘*Thy kingdom come,’’ and yet 
they pray that prayer every week. 

Then there remains, let us say, ten per cent of those who 
by their lives actually hinder the work of God on earth. Their 
business methods, or their pronounced worldliness, do harm 
to the church, and to all with whom they come in contact. 
The church would be vastly better off without them. 

All this shows the need that there is for a revival of the type 
of believer that we find in our lesson, ‘‘ All at it, and always 


wise, 
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at it,’’—this was their motto. Not until it is ours will the work 
go on as it did in their times. - 
New York City. 


RAY 
The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January g, 1897. 
A leaflet explaining the course, and embodying suggestions for 
the conduct of a Bible class, will be sent free to any one, upon 
request. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each week's 
issue of The Sunday School Times will be needed by every mem- 
ber of a class that is following the course. Free specimen copies 
of any one issue of The Sunday School Times will be sent upon 
request. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful for further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should be enclosed.) 


(Acts 8 : 14-25.) 
I, THE*GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read over Acts 8: 14 (from ‘‘ And there arose ’’) to verse 
25. Then reread with care, noting (1) the silent protest of 
the moderate Jews against the murder of Stephen; (2) the 
severity of the persecution begun by the Pharisaic party 
(vs. 1, 3); (3) the unusual zeal shown by Saul ; (4) the double 
result (v. 4) of this persecution ; (5) the cordial reception 
given by the Samaritans (vs. 6, 8) to the preaching of Philip }7 
(6) the prior prominence (vs. 9-11) of Simon at Samaria ; (7) 
his nominal conversion ; (8) the visit of the apostolic committee 
to Samaria ; (9) Simon’s self-exposure ; (10) the preaching of 
Peter and John on their way home (v. 25) to Jerusalem. 

II. Topics AND QUESTIONS FOR Discussion. 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class.] 

Books of reference (see Editor’s note above). 

Rice, 117-124; Plumptre, 127-138 ; Lumby, 96-103 ; Lind- 
253-267 ; Vaughan, 157-176; 
Farrar, chapter 15; Stifler, 67-71; Stalker, ‘‘ Two Johns,” 
148-150, ‘* Paul,’’ 28-37; Vedder, 55-59; Maurice, 96-109; 
Neander, 57 -64 ; Goodman’s ‘*‘ Harmony,’’ 18. 

(1.) Why were the Phari- 
sees, when once aroused, more persistent persecutors than 
the Sadducees? (2.) What effect did the persecution have 
upon the church ? (Acts 11:9; Rom. 16:7.) Why did the 
apostles stay in Jerusalem ? 

2. Saul the Persecutor. 

as Acts 22:4, 5; 26: 


1. Zhe Pharisaic Persecution. 


(3-) By comparing such references 
11; Galatians 1:13; 1 Timothy 1: 
13, show the bitterness of his persecuting frenzy. (4.) How 
was this the ‘‘ last stage of Paul’s unconscious preparation for 
his apostolic career ’’ ? (Stalker.) 

3. The Preaching of Philip the Deacon, (§5.) How may 
we explain his going to Samaria,—accident, taking Jesus at 
his word (John 4: 35), considering Samaria as the next best 
field (Stifler, 69), or what? (6.) What did he probably preach 
about? (vs. 5, 12.) 

4. Simon the Wizard of Samaria. 
tradition relates concerning him. Plumptre, 137; Lindsay, 
97,98. What did they mean by calling him as in verse 10? 
(8.) Note the character of the man as given here. Just why 
was Peter so severe in his judgment ? 

5. The Apostolic Deputation. (g9.) Was its purpose to in- 
spect and direct (Stalker), or to sanction and complete a work 
already approved ? 

6. The Holy Spirit. (10.) Are we to make a distinction 
between the Holy Spirit as an indwelling Teacher of the mys- 
teries of God (as described in John’s Gospel) common to all 
true believers, and as the power by which early Christianity 
was extended, and its true presence made known (as described 
often in Acts)? Notice the peculiar methods of manifestation 
indicated here. (11.) Are we to suppose that: these special 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit were a means temporarily 
adopted to give the divine sanction to the enlargements of the 
church (comp. Acts 11: 15-17), or that we might experience 
them to-day if we were worthy? 


(7.) Find out what 


Ill. THe Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

The same divine power that had inspired and supported the 
church in Jerusalem was behind the founding of the church 
all over Palestine. 

What a light it throws on the force and breadth of the apos- 
tolic teaching, that their converts were led, as a matter of 
course, to preach where they went,—even among the once- 
despised Samaritans ! Compare, too, the spirit of John at 
this time with that described in Luke 9 : 52-55. 

The fruitage of persecution is usually an earnest and active 
church. 

How natural that those who first comprehend the gospel 
message should be filled with joy! (Comp. Rom. 15: 13; 
Gal. § : 22.) ° 

To be other than genuine in our religious life is exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 

New Haven, Conn. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO was the first Christian martyr? What is a martyr? 
In how many ways did you find that Stephen was like 
Christ ?. What was Stephen’s last prayer? ‘* When he had 
said this, he fell asleep.’’ It was Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
life, who called death a sleep. When the ruler’s daughter 
was dead, the people laughed when Jesus said, ‘‘She is not 
dead, but sleepeth.’?” When Lazarus was dead, he said, ‘‘ Our 
friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go, that I may awake 
him out of sleep.’’ The voice of Jesus woke both the child 
and the brother to life. Sleep has its waking time. The 
places where we lay our loved ones to ‘rest are called ceme- 
teries, or sleeping-places, where they wait the waking-time, 
the resurrection morning. 

Devout Men.—What kind of men are devout men? Men 
devoted to prayer, worship, and good works, Was Stephen 
one? He was called a man ‘full of faith and power.’’ 
Surely he was a devout man, but not the only one; many 
more such were left. They came tothe place not far from the 
garden where Jesus once suffered in agony, and took up the 
wounded body, the smile of holy peace yet on his face, and 
tenderly wrapped him for the tomb. When a good man dies, 
you know how grieved everybody looks, and how sorrowfully, 
perhaps with moistened eyes, they tell each other of the kind 
words and deeds of the good man. No doubt, many such 
things were repeated about Stephen; but when we read that 
devout men buried Stephen, and made great lamentation 
over him, we must not suppose it was a quiet, solemn funeral, 
such as we see now. But in Eastern lands customs have not 
changed since the days of the apostles. You can read de- 
scriptions of their mournings and burials in books of travel. 

Sau/.—When the witnesses against Stephen appeared, to 
cast the first stone against him, do you remember what they 
did with the garments they cast off ? He was glad to see the 
stoning, as boys sometimes like to stand off when a fight is 
going on, to see it well done, count the blows, and cheer the 
ruffians on. After that day that same young man did far 
more than look on. What do you read of Saul’s work in the 
third verse ? 

Great Persecution,—It was indeed a time of great persecu- 
tion, when a man wild with hatred could rush from house to 
house bent on destruction, dragging out men and women to 
prison, as a beast would be hunted and hauled to its death. 
It was approved by many, or there would have been an up- 
rising of the people to put down a mob. But the Christians 
had no power, and the only thing for the leaders to do was to 
get away from Jerusalem. All who could do so, except the 
apostles, left, —and went anywhere, from’place to place? Do 
you suppose they went to hide, and were afraid to show that 
they believed in Christ? When they went into small towns 
and little villages, the people wondered why they had left 
Then they told all 
the story of the death of Jesus, and that their own lives were 
in danger for his sake. 


Jerusalem to wander about as strangers. 


And so the knowledge of Christ was 
carried far away, for God used the wickedness of his enemies 
to build up his church. 

Philip. —One of the seven deacons chosen with Stephen was 
Philip, called the evangelist. 
gelist? Philip went to the city of Samaria, preaching among 
the people, doing many wonders, such as curing the lame and 
the palsied. There was great joy in the city, for the people 
believed in the gospel story Philip told them. Perhaps among 
those Samaritans were some who remembered one day, not so 
many years ago, that a tired, worn-looking Jew sat down by 
Jacob’s Well, and asked a woman who came to draw water to 
give him a drink. The woman was surprised, and reminded 
him that the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. That 
was true, but Philip’s heart was so filled with the love of 
Christ that he was ready to preach anywhere, and work 
to save the world. 
that we should do. 
accord. 


What is the work of an evan- 


Some things the people of Samaria did 
They heard, saw, took heed, with one 


Simon.—In Samaria was a famous man, a sorcerer, one 
who did wonders, told fortunes and used magic, doing things 
that so amazed the people that they believed he was able to de 
anything. Simon heard Philip, and saw his miracles. They 
were beyond his skill, and he felt a higher power than his 
own. So he listened to the words of salvation, and even 
Simon believed, and, with many others, was baptized. 

Peter and John.—The aposties in Jerusalem heard of the 
work in Samaria, and sent Peter and John there. They met 
with the people, and prayed that the Holy Spirit might be 
given to them. The Spirit had already helped them to pray 
and believe, but there was more than that in the promise Jesus 
gave. He said they should receive ‘‘ power from on high.’’ 
That was the power Simon could not understand, nor could 
any who saw the lame walk, the evil spirits driven out at 
the name of the Lord Jesus. John was glad to preach in 
Samaria, where he one day wondered that Jesus should sneak 
to a woman, and where he and his brother were once ready 
to call down fire from heaven upon the Samaritans. Again 
in real prayer he did call fire from heaven upon them, but it 
was the fire of the Holy Spirit, which melts the heart and 
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makes it glow with love. Have you felt that Spirit in your 
heart ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
KY 


Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


P TO this point in our course we have scarcely 
needed a map, but now that we are to teach that the 
disciples were ‘‘ scattered abroad,’’ we need some kind of a 
map to show usgwhere they were in the first place, as well as 
to show us wish some exactness the spread and growth of the 
church, and the direction of the dispersion. Not that this is 
in itself of great importance in the primary class, except that 
it adds life and interest to the lesson to use simple maps 
which the children are taught to understand, and which they 
are quite able to copy with pencil and paper. 

For this, supply them with writing-blocks of unruled, rough 
paper. Do not give them pencils having rubber in the top, 
or they will spend their time in erasing, and accomplish noth- 
ing. To insure pains-taking, limit their supply of paper. 

The teacher secures for her own use a good map of ‘‘ The 
New Testament World.’’ In this instance we will not begin 
by outlining the whole map (as is customary in the primary 
class), because we can make these lessons clearer by taking 
Jerusalem as our starting-point, and allowing both lessons and 
map to radiate from that point. For our own map-drawing 
we use heavy sheets of manilla paper, drawing with charcoal 
(which will erase easily with a dry cloth) and this because 
black lines on a light surface are more easily seen from any 
part of the room than chalk-lines on a blackboard. 

We hold in mind three rules for our map-drawing : 

1. Our map must be correct in outline and proportion, for 
we do not wish our children to be obliged to unlearn any of 
these things when they enter the next higher grade, 2. Keep 
it so simple that the children can copy it at any time. 3. 
Have no line upon it that does not bear directly upon each 


lesson. 


If the children have not already learned what a map means, 
we will borrow this method of teaching them from our secular 
sisters. Let them begin by drawing a map of the Sunday- 
school room ; next, of any part of the yard or street which is 
in sight; and then let them draw from memory a map of a 
room in their own home. It may be necessary to call an 
‘extra meeting ’’ to get in all this drill; but without some 
sort of instruction as to what a map really means, it would be 
of. little use to attempt one in class. 

Our starting-point to-day will be to outline Judea in the 
right-hand lower corner of our manilla paper, allowing space 
for our map to grow. This, we explain, is a ‘‘ tiny picture ’’ 
of a part of the country where Jesus was born, and where his 
church first began to live. Here is the city where the church 
was started. We mark it with any sign which the fancy of 
teacher or children may suggest, careful, however, about pro- 
portion, Compare Jerusalem in size with our own city ; make 
it seem a ‘‘ real place ’’ to the children. 

After the children have copied this much on their papers, 
we will review by topicg, something in this way: 

1. What the ‘‘ true church-workers ’’ had been doing here 
in Jerusalem. (Successes, troubles, miracles, etc.) 

2, What happened to the workers who pretended to be 
friends (Lesson 6). 

3- Opposition of enemies,—this with the story of Stephen. 

4. Introduction to the new lesson,—the promise to ‘‘ them 
that are afar off.’’ 

Now we take the maps from the children, and, to encourage 
them, pin, in sight of the class, those showing the most care- 
ful work. 

The point to open the new lesson: Cowards were fright- 
ened away from the church by the cruel death of Stephen, but 
the brave friends clung closer, and worked harder than ever. 
At last they were driven away-from home by those who would 
shut them in prison if they still persisted in working for Christ. 
They all went northward, but just exactly where our Bible 
does not state. We will all indicate this direction by drawing 
arrows on our maps. 

The apostles stayed in Jerusalem to guard their church, and 
to make a church home for their wandering flock. 

Question for discussion: What would happen if these 
church-workers went to live among strangers who never heard 
of Christ ? 

We hear particularly of one of these workers. He went to 
live in this part of the country. We all outline Samaria on 
our maps, and describe the work of Philip. Of Simon we 
speak briefly, in this way: He could surprise people with his 
** tricks of magic,’’ but could not really help them as Philip, 
working wonders in the name of Christ, could do. Just what 
Philip could do may be carefully taught. We cannot safely 
introduce too many characters into our lesson, so we postpone 
all mention of Saul until we begin a study of his life, when we 
may easily turn back to this lesson. 

From this point we have a real missionary lesson. Show, 
on a globe, the tiny starting-point of the church. Explain 
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that the Lord's command is that it shall be carried into all the 
world. Just what little children may do about this we may 
freely discuss. To save our lesson from becoming vague, de- 
scribe some particular work in a particular: field, describing 
work among children. 

Get the class so interested that they will want to stir them- 
selves to help, and then give them something to do, and keep 
them at it, both by frequent review and by encouragement, 
assuring them that this missionary work, and their help, is of 
the greatest importance. 


Northampton, Mass. 
RSX 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“f = gee . . UseD SORCERY, AND BFWITCHED THE 

PEOPLE OF SAMARIA.’’—Of this impostor we know 
something from other sources. A native of a village, Gitton, 
near Shechem, he was educated in Alexandria, where he 
studied the Gnostic philosophy, which he subsequently taught 
in Samaria, accompanying his teaching with the various per- 
formances, probably by sleight of -hand, and sb imposed upon 
the people that, through their confidence in him, he obtained 
the great repute for what may be called a species of ‘faith 
healing.’’ Although the people named him “that power of 
God which is called Great,’’ as the passage ought to be trans- 
lated, meaning thereby an incarnation of Godhead, in contrast 
with the angels, who are also called ‘* powers,’’ it is evident 
that he himself was a conscious impostor, and claimed to be a 
divine incarnation. Such claims have been made in every 
age and in every country, though they have been more fre- 
quent among emotional Easterns than elsewhere, or, at least, 
have more easily carried away the populace. Simon, con- 
scious of his own imposture, recognized at once the reality of 
the powers exercised by the apostles, though he was incapable 
of grasping the unselfish nobility of their -motives. In all 
Oriental countries there has been an eager waiting for an in- 
carnation, for a ‘* power of God, called Great,’’ inspired, per- 
haps, by a dim tradition of the promise made at the Fall. 
Buddha claimed it not for himself, though his followers, not 
acknowledging a God, had invested him with it. Mohammed, 
perhaps in some degree an unconscious impostor, claimed it 
for himself; and there has been a long succession of such self- 
asserting great ones, down to the Johanna Southcote of the 
last generation, and the Mahdi of to-day. Not the least re- 
markable of these was Bar-cho-chebas, or Bar-cochba, the 
leader, in the reign of Hadrian, A.D. 132, of the wildest, most 
bloodthirsty, of the Jewish revolts, Of his origin and family 
we know nothing certainly. The Jews, though allowed for 
fifty years after the fall of Jerusalem to remain in their country, 
though enduring the greatest indignities, were ripe for rebel- 
lion. When Bar-cho-chebas—that is, ‘‘ the son of the star’’ 
—suddenly came forth and proclaimed himself the Messiah, 
the ‘* star’’ predicted by Balaam, ‘‘ the great power of God,” 
Akaba, the greatest and most learned of Jewish rabbis, at 
once accepted his mission, and proclaimed, ‘‘ Behold the 
Messiah.’’ In vain did a more prudent doctor attempt to 
check Akaba’s enthusiasm, and declared, ‘‘ The grass will be 
growing through your jaws before the Messiah comes.’’ For 
a short time the impostor held Jerusalem, which he had sur- 
prised. He soon was slain, and the city retaken by the 
Romans. The Jews made the last stand at Betha, under the 
son of their Messiah, but, in A.D. 135, the place fell. A 
Roman historian tells us that, in this desperate revolt, more 
than half a million Jews fell by the sword. 


The College, Durham, England. 
a 
By the Rev. William Ewing 


**DevoutT MEN BuRIED STEPHEN, AND MADE GREAT 
LAMENTATION OVER HIM.’’—It may be only an echo of this 
we hear in later days, of Gamaliel conveying the body a dis- 
tance of eight leagues by night, in his own chariot, and laying 
it in a new sepulcher. The funeral lamentations are said to 
have lasted forty days. The apostolic band being yet un- 
broken, all the members were ‘present. In December, A.D. 
415, so runs the story, Gamaliel twice appeared in vision to 
the priest at Kaphar Gamala, and pointed out the tomb. A 
tablet, on which was graven the name Khelil, the Syriac 
equivalent of Stephanos (‘‘a crown ’’) served to identify the 
martyr’s remains, which were forthwith taken with great pomp 
to Jerusalem, and laid to rest in the church on Mt. Zion. 

*“*THE Ciry oF SAMARIA.’’—The hill on which this city 
stood impresses the beholder at once with its wonderful 
beauty, and its great strength in the days of ancient warfare. 
About six miles northwest of Nablous a great bay runs up 
into the hills, opening towards the west. From the floor of 
this hollow, Wady Sha ‘ir (‘* Valley of Barley ’’), near its eastern 
extremity, rises a graceful eminence, with terraced and wooded 
sides and cultivated slopes. The summit commands a mag- 
nificent view, and this may have gained for it the ancient name 
of Shomeron (‘*‘ Watch Mountain ’’). On three sides the land 
slants upward, pleasantly diversified with fertile field, wood, 
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and orchard, dotted with prosperous-looking villages, while 
high on the north a rocky crest, thrust up through a belt of 
wind-driven pines, looks down upon the scene. Away to 
westward, over the open country, you can see the long bil- 
lows of the Mediterranean breaking in foam, whitening the 
sands along the shore of Sharon. At the time of Philip’s visit 
‘this beautiful hill was covered by the splendid city Herod had 
reared on the ruins of Omri’s capital. The old name still 
clung to it, but Herod called it Sebaste, in honor of Augus- 
tus, and this name is still preserved in the Arabic corruption, 
Sabastiyeh,—a poor hamlet on the northern slope, the only 
existing habitation on this famous hill. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
RY 
Blackboard Hints 
JOY TO THE WORLD 


BY REACHING OF CHRIST. 
THE OWER OF GOD. 
RESENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 





THE CHURCH i 
mas woo AT JERUSALEM. 


‘* The field is the world.”’ 
DERE See oe ; coitiieieaied 


PROGRESS THROUGH pensecunion: | 


EVERY CHRISTIAN Arete «© CHRIST. 


**Go ye into all the world.’’ 














ASA 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


**God is the refuge of his saints."’ 

**Ye Christian heralds, go, proclaim."" » 
‘I love to tell the story.’’ 

‘Tell me the old, old story."’ 

** Joy to the world, the Lord has come." 

** My heart, that was heavy and sad."’ 
‘There's sunshine in my soul to-day."’ 
**Come, Holy Spirit, heavenly dove."’ 


CAE 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


‘OR review the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

I, PERSECUTION (vs. I-3).—What direct connection may 
Saul have had with the stoning of Stephen? How do you ac- 
count for this great persecution of the church? What good 
came from the dispersion of the Christians that it caused? 
What hardships must it have caused? Why did the apostles 
remain in Jerusalem? What may have prompted Saul’s fierce 
persecution of the church? 

2. SCATTERED (vs. 4-8).—How far were the disciples scat- 
tered? (Acts 11: 19.) How are we to imitate the disciples, 
who preached ‘‘everywhere’’?? What kinds of places are 
likely to be neglected in our preaching? Who was Philip? 
(Acts 6:5.) Why did it need a persecution to set the Jewish 
Christians to preaching to Samaritans? (John 4:9.) Why 
was it their duty to do so? (Acts 1:8.) How did this lead 
naturally up to preaching to the Gentiles? Why might they 
have expected a more eager hearing among Samaritans than 
among Jews? What caused the ‘joy in that gity’’ ? 

3. Simon (vs. 9-13).—What was the sorcery ’’ of Simon ? 
How did he probably utilize the common expectation of a 
Messiah? What are we to think of any mafi that gives him- 
self out to be great? Why did the disciples require their converts 
to be baptized? What woman famous in the Gospels may have 
been received into the church? (John 4: 5-7.) What later 
light on the reality of Simon’s conversion? (Acts 8 : 18-24.) 
Why was such a weak convert taken into the church? (Matt. 
13: 24-30.) What English word do we derive from his name ? 

4 REINFORCEMENTS (vs. 14-17).—Why were Peter and 
John sent to Samaria? What was once John’s attitude to- 
ward the Samaritans? (Luke g: 51-56.) Why were the apos- 
tles so’ eager that they should receive the Holy Spirit? What 

ins must have come to them from the reception of him ? 
= Sees 5, ; ae Ny " 
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For the Superintendent 

1. Who stirred up a great persecution against the Christians ? 
2. Whither were the disciples driven? 3. What was the gain 
to the church? 4. Who remained at Jerusalem? 5, Who 
went to Samaria? 6. What was the result of his preaching? 
7. What remarkable convert did he win? 8. Who were sent 
to help him? 9. What great blessing did Peter and John win 
for the Samaritans ? . 

Boston, Mass. 

—— 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1, What is meant by ‘‘ the church which was at-Jérusalem ’’ ? 
2: In what way was the church treated? 3. Whéfe did they 
that were scattered preach the word? 4. Where was the city 
of Samaria? 5. What were some of the works done by Philip? 

4@ These questions are given also in The Scholar’s Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 


is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK» 


Lesson Summary 


TEPHEN had been slain by a cruel mob, and Saul was its 
leader. . This opened for him a new path to prominence, 
and he pursued it with a zeal that scattered the disciples in 
all directions. But as they went they preached, and so Philip 
proclaimed Christ in the city of Samaria, and accompanied 
his words with wonderful works. The people with one ac- 
cord received his words, and there was great joy in that city. 
In this movement, Simon, a sorcerer, saw his old-time promi- 
nence slipping away, so, with the others, he assented to Philip’s 
claims, and was baptized, being delighted with the new won- 
ders which he saw. Then came Peter and John with still 
another wonder. They prayed, laid their hands on men, and, 
lo, the men received the Holy Ghost.. To genuine disciples 
this was a blessing greatly prized. To Simon it was but a 
magical manifestation, to imitate which became his overtop- 

ping ambition. 

— 
Added Points 

In the scattering of the disciples, as in many other events, 
the wrath of man is made to praise God. 

Where Christ is preached, believers are multiplied, human 
conditions are improved, and joy abounds. 

Evil men may sway their fellows, but they are no match for 
Christ. 

The onward sweep of religious interest, like the swelling 
torrent of a river, bears with it bad and good. 

Many gifts of God are misused. To one they are his power 
unto salvation. To another they are but toys, or instruments 
of personal advancemes*. 

By what means may men receive the Holy Ghost now? 





Missionary Literature * 


MONG the missionaty books of the past year the 

descriptions of countries and the type of work 
peculiar to each take a prominent place. 

Under the striking title of Vikings of To-day, Dr. 


* Vikings of To-day; Or, Life and Medical Work among the Fisher- 
men of Labrador. y Wilfred T. Grenfell. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 
240. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

Japan: Its People and Missions. By Jesse Page. 12mo, illustrated, 
pp. 160. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 75 cents. 

Armenia and her People. By Rev. George H. Filian. 12mo, illus- 
trated, pp. xvii, 374. Hartford, Conn.: The American Publishing Co. 
$1.50. 

India and Daily Life in Bengal. 

ears in Bengal and Orissa. 

x. Y.: Z. F. Griffin. § §r. 

A Lone Woman in Africa; Or, Six Years on the Kroo Coast (Liberia). 
By Agnes McAllister, missionary under Bishop William Taylor. r2mo, 
illustrated, pp, 295. New York: Hunt & Eaton. §r. 

The Story of David Livingstone: Weaver-Boy, Missionary, Explorer. 
By B. K. Gregory. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 144. New York: Thomas 

hittaker. 50 cents. 

ohn G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. An Autobiography 
edited by his brother. rzmo, illustrated, pp. xv, 382. New York and 
Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. §1.50. 

The Life, Letters, and Journals of the Rev. and Hon. Peter Parker, 
M.D., Missionary, Physician, and Diplomatist. By Rev. George B. 
Stevens, D.D., with the co-operation of the Rev. W. Fisher Markwick, 
D.D. x2mo, Ph 362. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- 
school and Publishing Society. $1.50. 

Robert Whitaker McAIl, Founder of the McAli Mission, Paris. 
Autobiographical. vo, illustrated, pp. 252. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Knights of the Labarum ; Or, Studies in the Lives of Judson, Duff, 
Mackenzie,and Mackay. By Kev. Harlan P. Beach. 1s2mo, pp. 111. 
Chicago : Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 80 Institute 
Place. Paper, 25 cents ; cloth, 40 cents 

A Primer of Modern British Missions; with References to American 
Missions. Edited by Richard Lovett, M.A. (Present Day Primers.) 
18mo, pp. 160. New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. 40 
cents. 

Missions and Missionary Society of the M. E. Church. 
Reid, D.D. Revised and extended by J. T. Gracey, D.D. 3 vols. 
12mo, pp. 485, 502, 526. New York: Hunt & Eaton. or the set, $4. 

Missions and Mission Philanthropy. By John Goldie. r2nio, pp. 
212. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1,9. 


By Z. F. Griffin, missionary for ten 
12mo, illustrated, pp. 184. Elmira Heights, 


Partly 
New York and Chicago: 


By J. M. 
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Grenfell, who founded and developed the medical mis- 
sion to the deep-sea fishermen of ‘Labrador, describes, 
not only the history of the mission, but of that unknown 
country and its curious inhabitants. His story is told 
with professional terseness. The poverty, wretchedness, 
and neglect to which it was the duty of the mission to 
minister can scarcely be credited. The illustrations with 
which the book abounds are df great assistance in con- 
veying a vivid impression of the country, the people, 
and the work. 

Japan is,a rather hackneyed subject. The little digest 
of information regarding the people and the mission 
work—Japan : Its People and Missions, by Jesse Page— 
is done as well as such a book can be done, but it lacks 
the sparkle and lightness of touch which we associate 
with things Japanese. It touches the salient facts of the 
political and religious history of Japan. Young readers 
may find themselves incited by it to the perusal of the 
larger treatises by Griffis and others. 

Armenia and her People, by the Rev. George H. 
Filian, is an extremely interesting book. The author 
is a well-educated Armenian, a skilful lecturer. He has 
arranged his material well, and packed his volume full 
of pertinent facts. It contains a sketch of Armenian 
history, a description of the country, an explanation of 
the political situation of to-day, and a vivid revelation 
of the atrocities. The effect of nine-tenths of the book 
is a little marred by a closing predictive chapter. 

The little volume by the Rev. Z. F. Griffin—India 
and Daily Life in Bengal—is a capital example of a 
compact, well-written, and interesting book. The author 
modestly claims merely to be telling the little things 
which others have not told about India. He actually 
covers the leading facts of history, manners and customs, 
Hindooism, missionary work, and the other natural topics 
of a book on India. His book is well adapted for a 
place in a Sunday-school library. 

A Lone Woman in Africa is another well-written book. 
It describes the experiences of a young lady placed by 
Bishop Taylor in charge of a community in Liberia. 
Her narrative is graphic, though unpretentious. For 
six years and a half she taught and nursed and sympa- 
thized with them until the cruel but childishly simple 
people learned to lean upon her and accept her leader- 
ship. The book gives the impression of a record of 
actual, not imaginary, conditions. The cruelty, im- 
providence, selfishness, and folly of the untutored hea- 
then is set forth very forcibly. 
capital. 

The Story of David Livingstone in the series entitled 
Splendid Lives is a graphic sketch, limited to very gen- 
eral details, but well illustrated. Such sketches are well 
adapted to kindle a desire to read a larger book on the 
same subject. 

It is quite unnecessary to speak of the fascinating life 
of John G. Paton, Missionary to the New Hebrides. -A 
new and cheaper illustrated edition in one volume has just 
been issued by Revell, which is even more convenient 
and attractive than the older two-volume edition. No 
missionary library can well afford to overlook such an 
inspiring story. 

Quite a different kind of life, yet one no less signifi- 
cant in its way, was that depicted in The Life, Let- 
ters, and Journals of the Rev. and Hon. Peter Parker, 





The illustrations are 


M.D., a pioneer among medical missionaries. Born 
in 1804, and reared amid the austere influences of 
a century ago, his life story has a quaint, formal, old- 


fashioned flavor about it. 
that are mature than to the young. 


It is better adapted to minds 
Few careers have 
been more steadily fruitful, and very few indeed have 
such an ideal completeness. Dr. Parker not only 
helped as a missionary physician to break down the bar- 
riers behind which the Chinese people had placed them- 
selves, but as a diplomatist, giving some of his time to 
the fartherance of treaty relatidns between thé United 
States and China, because he saw the far-reaching sig- 
nificance of the step, he contributed largely to the happy 
result. His career is a distinct contribution to the vexed 
question of the proper scope of a missionary’s activity. 
Another wonderful career, quite impossible to ad- 
equately set forth, is that of Robert Whitaker McAll, 
Founder of the McAll Mission, Paris. The quality 
of the man and the influence of the book are best 
expressed by a —T from the autobiographical 
fragment which it’ conta.ns: ‘‘I firmly believe that 
the very intensest- and ceaseless consecration of every 
energy of our being to the effort to do first what the 
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Master has for us to do, is the secret of | 
a quiet, unmingled, perennial joy of the 
heart, to be found in such service alone. 
... It is not essential, in order to par- 
take of the joy, that the whole of time and 
strength Be set apart for directly spiritual 
service. 
part of that which devolved upon me, 


... Even with me a very large | 
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regenerators of the lower half of mankind 


| are not religion, morality, and education, 
| but a spirit of comradeship, of emula- 


tion, and of co-operation. If the poor | 
are to be expected to enter into plans 
made for them, three questions must satis- 
factorily be answered : How much better 


| will our condition be after this than be- 


though associated with the effort to ad- | fore? How much trouble will it take to 


vance Christ's kingdom upon earth, in- 
volved the downright wear and tear of 
incessant and, in, themselves, in preat part 
secular details.'’ For twenty-one years 
he labored among the workingmen of 
France, not commencing the work until 
he was fifty years of age. Its story is that 
of all such enterprises. It 
whom we are reading about. His wife 
has given us a sympathetic editorship, 
which compensates for the lack of literary 
finish. 

An exceedingly useful but inexpensive 


book bears the mystic title, Knights of the | 
Labarum, which is interpreted by some | 


quotations to mean the knights who pro- 


tected the sacred military standard of the | 


early Christian emperors. It is really a 


classified outline study of the lives and 


work of four representative missionaries, — | 


Judson, Duff, Mackenzie, and Mackay. 


The book itself arranges the outline of | 


each biography, states in condensed form 
the principal facts, and appends at the 


end of each chapter an excellent selection | 


of supplemental readings. 


special field of usefulness as an outline | 


for class or individual study of these in- 


spiring: lives. Mr. Beach has such a 


genius for constructive analysis that his | 


outlines are always far more than a skele- 
ton ; they insure helpful results. 
Richard Lovett is a clever writer, whose 


primer on the Printed English Bible (Flem- | 


ing H. Revell Co.) has already received 
wide commendation. He has now edited 
a Primer of Modern British Missions, It 
is a primer only in the sense that the 
reader aimed at is one wholly unfamiliar 


with the history of modern missions, and | 


that the size of the book is small. As 
a terse, well-written review of the history 
of missionary effort, and a summary of 
results up to date, it ranks very high. 
The chapters on India, China, and Africa 
seem exceptionally fine. The book is 
well adapted to put a tyro into touch with 
mission work throughout the world. 

The Missionary Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church rounded out a 
The 
history of its first sixty years was written 
by Dr. J. M. Reid, and published in two 
volumes. 
the publishers, Dr. 
these volumes to 


career of seventy-five years in 1894. 


date, 


the material by one volume. 


M. BE. Church—is written from a denomi- 
national standpoint, and preserves details 
which are of greater significance to mem- 
bers of the Methodist Church than to the 


church universal. . They afford, however, 


a comprehension of the magnificent part | 
which a great denomination may play in 
the development of the world into the 
One of the interest- 
ing facts made clear by the history is | 


kingdom of our Lord. 


It was pre- | 
pared to be a class book, and finds its | 


This history 
—Missions and Missionary Society of the 


adopt it? and To what extent will it dis- 
tufb our present habits? Any set of 
people, however cultivated, will ask these 
questions when asked to adopt some new 
form of life. Mr. Goldie draws a vivid 
portrait of the different ways of outraging 
| the sensibilities of the poor under pre- 








is the man | tense of reforming them, and appeals for 


|a@ more respectful and considerate sym- 
| pathy with their ideas and ways as the 
first requisite of Success. 
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Origin and Development of the Nicene Theology: 
With Some Reference to the Ritschlian View 
of Theology and History of Doctrine. Lec- 

tures delivered on the L. P. Stone foundation 

at Princeton Theological Seminary, in Janu- 
ary, 1896. By Hugh M. Scott, D.D., Pro- 





fessor of Ecclesiastical History in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. (8vo, pp. ix, 390. 
Chicage: Theological Seminary Press. 
$1.50. ) 


one which does not fulfil the promise of 
its title-page. It is not a discussion of 
the Nicene theology in its entirety, but 
only of those aspects of it which are either 


| of interest to modern evangelical theolo- 


| of Ritschl, now dominant in Germany. 

That school, starting from Kant’'s denial 
of the possibility of a knowledge of things 
in themselves, strives to construct a the- 
| ology of estimates based on experience of 
practical values. It refuses to speak of 

Christ as divine, but pronounces him the 
| Saviour to the full extent to which the 


| Christian consciousness finds him such. 
It therefore falls foul of the Nicene the- 
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Advertising Rate 

80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or for a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaraniced to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
| ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
| one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 




















At the request of Dr. Reid and | tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
Gracey has revised all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 


and added the 
history of the last fifteen years, increasing 


the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, sce fourteenth page. 


For ntrvous headache, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, 
Me., Says< ‘‘Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous diseases—nervous headache, nervous 
| dyspepsia, neuralgia, and think it is giving 
| great satisfaction when it.is thoroughly tried.”’ 








Sufferers from coughs, sore- throat, etc., 


that the last fifteen years have been far | should be constantly supplied with ‘‘ Brown’s 
more. fruitful than the preceeding sixty. | Bronchial Troches.’’ Avoid imitations. 
The increase of mission work is geo-| >= See eo 


metrical. 


In Missions and Mission Philanthropy | &*te™ methods. 
John Goldie discusses the way td treat | 
He bases his recommendations 
on natural law, claiming that the proper | * 


the poor. 


- So la 
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gians, or have been criticised by the school | 


| of the Refutation of all 
| Hippolytus bishop of Ostia, near Rome, 
This is an able and learned book, but | : 
| attended the publication of The Teaching 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





r for Sunday-schgol | 
PROVED BOOKS fst 
- - cream of all pub- 


ology as assuming to speak of theological 
facts metaphysically, and charges that it 
is a blending of Bible truth with Greek 
philosophy. Professor Scott seeks to show 
the falsity of this assumption, and to trace 
the development of Nicene theology 
through antagonism to Greek philosophy 
and the heresies which came of mixing it 
with Christianity. He deals, indeed, 
more with the ante-Nicene than the 
Nicene theologians, with Origen and Ter- 
tullian more than with Athanasius and 
Hilary. He develops rather the doctrine 
of the Son and the Spirit than that of the 
Trinity. Nor does he make any com- 
parison of the patristic doctrine of the 
relations of the ‘‘ persons’’ in the Trinity 
with that current since Calvin among | 
Protestants. 
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The Search- Light of St. Hippolytus : The Papacy 
* and the New Testament in the Light of Dis- 
covery. By Parke P. Flournoy. With an 
Introduction by Professor Walter W. Moore, 
D.D., LL.D., of Union Theological Semi- 
ary, Virginia. (12mo, pp. 250. New York 

and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.) 
Nearly half a century back, the recovery 


Heresies, by 


made a sensation not_ unlike that which 





of the Apostles in this generation. This | 
bishop flourished early in the third century, 
and his book not only threw new light on 
the heretics of that time, but drew a far | 
from flattering picture of Pope Callistus 
of Rome, who died about A.D. 223, and 
whom Hippolytus classed as a heretic of 
a very low order. 


Déllinger and others 
tried to break the force of its statements 
by alleging that Hippolytus was an anti- 
Pope, and therefore not to be trusted. 
But Protestants welcomed the book as 
giving new light on the early papacy, and 
also as ‘confirming the authenticity of the 
New Testament by its quotations within 
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quotations from the heretics of the second 
century. It is with this double purpose 
that Mr, Flournoy has written his very 
lively and readable book, in which Renan, 
Baur, and the rest, fare as badly as Cal- 
listus, and some account is given of other 
and recenf discoveries, including the new 
Syriac Gospels. 
BW 


As Others See Us. By Amy E. Blanchard. 


(12mo, pp. 36. Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 35 cents.) 

Life's Little Actions. By sew | E. Blanchard. 
(zzmo, pp. 40. Philadelphia; George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 35 cents. ) 


Short, sketchy articles make up these 
two small books, dealing with various ob- 
jectionable habits into which people are 
likely to fall. Spoken or implied scandal, 
cramped ideas of duty, a critical spirit, a 
quarrelsome disposition, forgetfulness in- 
volving discomfort to others, mistaken 
economy in one direction and extrava- 
gance in another,—these are some of the 
subjects treated. 


ra> 
Literary Notes and News 


Dr. George E. Post of 
Beyrout, Syria, has just 
completed a monumen- 
tal work on The Flora of Syria, Palestine, 
and Sinai. It has cost him an immense 
outlay in research and toil, extending over 
a period of thirty years, during which he 
has made many journeys for botanical in- 
vestigation in the countries named, often 
penetrating into regions rarely visited by 
travelers. He has printed at the Beyrout 
Mission Press an edition of seven hundred 
copies, and his present plan is to offer the 
book for sale, postpaid from Syria, at one 
guinea (£1, 1s.) per volume. Dr. Post's 
references to the flora of the Bible derive 
their peculiar value from the fact that 
he is not only a scientific botanist, but 


Post's Flora of the 
Holy Land 
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Desiring to secure a religious 
story of superior merit, we 
offer ONE THOUSAND 
A DOLLARS in Cash for the 


Sept. 1, 1897, and FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS for the second best MS., each to be from 


th. 
PURPOSE OF THE BOOK.—It is customary for Sunday-school teachers and officers 
to make gifts to their scholars at the Christmas season. 


offering them, for the purpose, a book of superior attract 


$1000, FOR A STOR 


u fi now been sold nearly one million copies. 
Wrestler of Philippi,” published for the holidays of 1896, has had a very large sale. 
$1000.00 book accepted we shall bring out for 1897. The $500.00 book. if one of sufficient merit is 
secured, will be pudiished for the season of 1898. 
.-—We believe that Jesus lived and taught a life which, rightly discerned, 
would mean a hundredfoeld more of true ha Eines as glory here and now, than a life of 
riendships. 
know he prayed for—a union with us as close as His with the Father, and that He offered and 
does offer a complete and perfect gift of Himself to all who will receive Him—a real and 
posnent friendship and companionship, such as alone can call forth the entire love of the 
numan heart, soul, mind and strength. It is not the physical frame that we love, but the soul 
i One may receive a true mental picture of God through rightly studying the 
life of God in the flesh—thus coming to know Him and love Him as we realize His unchanging 
nature and respond to His spirit within us—and so may enter a life of union with Him. 
book should help the reader to the best conception of this life and true living of it. 
judged upon its literary merits and forcefulness for this purpose. 
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February 13, 1897 


a lifelong student of plant-life in the lands 
of the Bible The announcement will 
interest the friends of an eminent mission- 
ary whe has rendered a valuable service 
\ to. science at-no inconsiderable financial 
outlay of his own, not to speak of the toil 
involved during many years of abounding 
missionary labors. 
So. 


Periodicals devoted 
specifically to literary 
interests have a grow- 
ing influence on book-lovers in these 
days, and are becoming numerous. Un- 
like the old standard publications, the 
new idea seeks to turn the literary paper 
into a full-fledged magazine of the most 
modern type. A specimen of this latter 
class is furnished in The Bookman, pub- 
lished monthly in New York by Dodd, 
Mead, & Co. ($2 a year). The special 
features of the February number are illus- 
trated articles on Washington Irving “by 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe, ‘‘ Living Critics— 
William Dean Howells,’* by Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, and ‘‘ Old Boston Booksellers’’ 
by Edwin M. Bacon. A London literary 
letter from Dr. W. Robertson Nicoll of 
The [London] Expositor appears, and 
there is a poem from the Rev. John B. 
Tabb. There will, too, be special interest 
in a portrait and sketch of Isaac Zangwill, 
the now famous young Jewish novelist, 
from whose pen, it will be remembered, 
there will shortly appear in The Sunday 
School Times an article on ‘‘ Early Jewish 


The Bookman fer 
February 





Education : Its Philosophy and Content.’’ 
. =e 
0 Those readers of The | 
Dr. preerbale Sunday School Times | 


who are each week in- 
structed by Dr. Alexander McLaren will 
be interested to know that a prophet 
sometimes: has honor in his own country. 
Reverenced all over the world, Dr. Mc- | 
Laren does not lose his greatness when | 
seen near at hand. The citizens of Man- | 
chester recently celebrated the close of | 
his fifty years in the ministry, of a 
thirty-eight have been spent in the City of | 
Spindles. One feature of the celebration | 
was the execution of his portrait, to be | 
placed in the city art gallery. This por- | 
trait was formally received by the Lord | 
Mayor on Friday, January 15. In an | 
address on the occasion, the Lord Bishop | 
of Manchester said: ‘‘There are no 
published discourses which, for profun- 
dity of thought, logical arfangement, 
eloquence of appeal, and power over the 
human heart, exceed those of Dr. Mc- 
Laren. The keen, lucid, powerful, and 
practical explanations of Ged’ s word which 4 
have proceeded from his pen, have laid | 
upon the evangelical churches an obliga- y, 
| 





tion which they gladly and cheerfully rec- 
ognize."’ This tribute, proceeding from 
an Angliean bishop to a nonconformist | 4 
minister, will be heartily echoed by grate- | 
‘ful admirers on this side of the Atlantic, 
Dr. Randles, president of the Wesleyan 
Conference, said: ‘‘ We teach our stu- 
dents the principles and rules for preach- 
ing, and then we send them to Union 
Chapel [where Dr. McLaren preaches] to 
see it done.’ Addresses were also made 
by the Lord Mayor and Dr. Ward, princi- | 
pal of Owen College. When Dr. Mc- 
-Laren rose to acknowledge the honor 
.done him, the whole audience stood for a 
considerable length of time, cheering the 
speaker. The many thousands who read 
The Sunday School Times may be re- 
garded as the outskirts of the crowd who 
paid this reverence to the great commen- 
tator and expositor. 
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The New Help for 
Scnior Bible Classes 


GBS EAARG 


What it is 


HE Senior Bible Class” is a course 

of studies appearing each week in 

The Sunday School Times, and prepared 

by a practical teacher, Dr. F. K. Sanders, 

Professor of Biblical Literature at Yale 

University. It is based upon the Interna- 

tional Lessons, and may be taken up by any 

class of senior scholars, at any time,—the 
sooner the better. 


For Whom Intended 


HE course is intended for teachers and 
members of senior Bible classes. It 
brings to the teacher expert guidance in 
lesson preparation, in lesson teaching, and 
in class work, and to the student expert 
aid in Bible study. This help appears in 
The Sunday School Times exclusively. 


bot 


Special Privileges 
A CARB prepared list of refer- 
ence books for further study, with 
printed comments upon their scope and 
relative value, will be sent free, upon re- 
quest, to all who follow the course. 
Teachers are invited to send to the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times any ques- 
tions that may arise in connection with 
their study or teaching. If an answer by 
mail is desired, a stamp should be enclosed 
with the letter of inquiry. Questions of 
sufficient general interest will be printed, 

with their answers, in the paper. 


CEG BAG 


NTELLIGENT Bible students who are 
not content to study by fits and starts, 
in haphazard fashion, are finding in Pro- 
fessor Sanders a skilled helper toward sys- 
tematic and profitable Bible study. More 
than fifty thousand circulars have gone 
out within three weeks in response to re- 
quests for information about the plan. 
For a successful following of the course 
each member of the class will require a 
copy of The Sunday School Times con- 
taining the weekly article. A glance at the 
club rates of subscription on page fourteen 
of this issue will show what a trifling ex- 
pense is necessary to accomplish this. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1¢31 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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\(y varied stock of music for Easter 

Ny will be sent free on application. 

by A THE MUSICAL VISITOR 

\/ | for Marek will contain a supplement of Easter 

“Ae Anthems. Price, 15 cents. 

\W/ THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 

A CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

W Sacred Songs, No. | 

\\ By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 

W Is the best one yet! 

\V | Messrs. Moopy, Sankey, CHAPMAN, 

he, | Mununa.t, Dixon, and others, use it. 

\/ | $25 per 100; add § cents a copy if ordered by mail. 

\/ THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 

NY, | Chicago House, 215 Wabash Ave. 76 E. oth St., N. ¥. 

he, | Illustrated church, Sunday- -school and En- 

deav e lis vel helps. FE. C, 

Ww FREE ell ge Hutdegion Serect Phila. ¥ 

WW | PL ER " 

yw LIVING HYMNS 

W/) | Compiled by Hon. John Wanamaker and 

\)7 | John R. Sweney of the well-known Bethany 

sae, | School. Price: $4.80 per doz. ; sample copy, 

NY | mailed, 50 cts.: words, 15 cts.; for cornet, $1, 

4 | P P Cc Go, 

1024 Arch St J. J. HOOD oso W. Madison St. 

2 | ——-— races 
| Ni Ww READY. Bo le: 

\)/ } NEW EDITION ROW name changed Ty an 

by Boundless Love in Song 

W/ Pinon Saptoremeel coup beck on the market. PR 

Ni | Mack Co. ee publishers, 416 Arch’ Street, Phifad adelphia. 2 

Ww ‘The Standard ‘iain Brand tsa | Ratabilehed she . 
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v7 SPEDRCERLAD 
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ki DROP US A LINE 

by 4 If you wish to select a STEEL 

\/ PEN suitable for your handwriting 

YY Pre 

NY, 

V 

by A Sample Card SIXTEEN PENS, different pattern 

Nf | for every style of writing, including the VERTICAL 

NY SYSTEM, sent prepaid on receipt of TEN CENTS. 

“7 SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

NY 45° Broome Street, New York, N. Y. 

Y epee 

NV Soadager. ot . 

V aad eo 
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\/ 65 Press and) KELSEY & CO. 
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W/ | P uve. Warp Company, 
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COPYRIGHT EDITIONS, 


Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“ 

More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and allof them are of value to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and a in the Holy Word.” —New 
York Observer 1806. 

“ It is one of those wonderful helps to the popular 
study of the Bible which both illustrates the enormous 
amount of fruitful critical study which has been a) ~~ 
to the Bible in our time, and gives the best possi 
surance that the sacred book thas gained in weight, lor 
forse nce, and in the reverent feeling of the A for it. 

f all the ajds for the popular study of the Title, which 

belong in general class of Teachers’ Bibles, THIS 18 
a FOREMOST AND BEST.” — 7he Independent, Jan. 
14, 1897. 


JJST PUBLISHED. 


For sale by adi booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 BE. 17th St., N.Y. 


FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOL 
Libraries di 

Think oft! O90 “from 
arms mapa same Mammoth 


catalog & discount list /ree. 
Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Send your list of ayITV\A\A\I7 2) 
books wanted to us, to be 
— Our prices lowest. 

oney saved you by 
writing. 


Leonard Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y~- 
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“The Prince of Life,’’ gregaced ts. by J. R. 





rray,isa RR 

ful service for Sunday Schools, containing Respon- 

i Regdingy, interspersed yi appropriate 
Price, 5 cents per single cop 


“A SPECIAL CIRCULAR 


Containing a list of our large and 





















































Te orderin sepils, or in » making inguigy con- 
| cerning any y @ advertised in this paper, you 
| will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
| tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
| in The Sunday School Times, 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 13, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
“hese rates include postage : 


One Copy,one year....... Oe eT $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: ; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 


separa rs. 

he mere for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual » at $1.00 each, and tly in 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
alt Brin cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 

will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 

clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or copies each, if desired. 

ree " One free co; y, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
Sareea. The free copies for Package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 
“Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as origi y ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change ol Address. ubscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a yeur, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Mem of package clubs donot have 
this priv , but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the eud of the subscription. If TF oy e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by 
ane paper will not be gent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless cial request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 

















FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘I'wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
°o san i ies, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or 








more copies, 
the must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either ey to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
a subscribers. 

‘or Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
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Use 


woman, 








Finse them. 


Don’t drudge. 


There is the secret of a comfortable, 
pleasant, healthy life for women. 
stand up over the wash-tub, doing that 
grinding hard work, that isn’t fit for any 


over night, while you sleep; boil them a 
little; then there's no work to do but to 


“$elf trying to scrub things clean in the 
ordinary ways. 
all such work easy and quick and more economical. 637 


WQS SNA 


Use Pearline. 


Don't 
Soak the clothes 


Pearline. 


Don’t make a slave of your- 


Use Pearline, and make 








Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil with Hypophos- 
phites brings back the ruddy 
glow of life to pale cheeks, 
the lips become red, the ears. 
lose their transparency, the 
step is quick and elastic, work 
is no longer a burden, exer- 
cise is not followed by ex- 
haustion; and it does this be-: 
cause it furnishes the body 
with a needed food and 
changes diseased action to 
healthy. With a better cir- 
culatton and improved nu- 
trition, the rest follow. 


For sale at 50 cents and $1.00 by all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 











1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 








Church Furnishings 


mae rnp OUR OT EPEOPTICANG 
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“LMANASSE 
' anne aaah 
STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Most Durable and Decorative 
Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP, és an ‘or catalog. 


erry Street, New York. 








THE GREAT CHURCH Y1GH'T 


k of jaghs and 
1. P. Prink, sst Pearl St., New York. 


CHURCH ORGANS © 


Hook & Hastings Co. 


estimate free. 








ne Boston, Mass. 
Buckeye Beli Foundry 
E.W,.Vandaszen Co. @Ohie. 
Best Pure Cop- 
‘ounders Bell in America 








MADE EAST 
selling Perfection Gaslight 


Burners. Makes k la ~ | 
por, aoa mpe give brant gas 


the latest 
. OO., Peoria B’ld’g., Cincinnati, 0. 
4 “ 


hy 


Inquirezz= 
About It. 
WHEATLET 


The Cereal Food Par-excellence. 


oo 


Well 


Made of the entire wheat berry—denuded of 
the w , innutritious outer covering or husk 
—it con all the proteids and carbo-hydrate 

ts essential to life. M your grocer 
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Needs no disguise, 


because it is free from all 
disagreeable taste and odor, 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil, 


always of the highest standard of quality, is 
now prepared by a new process, whereby the 
Oil is kept from atmospheric contact from the 
beginning of the process of manufacture until 
it is safely corked up in bottles, thus prevent- 
ing contamination of any kind and excluding 
all impurities. 


Give this sew C8 0 Wiel. Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil and see 
t the bottle --a flat, one -- bears 
tha’ oval 





Convention Calendar for 
1897 


International Lesson Committee, at 
Philadelphia . ... ; . March 17 





Georgia, at Sees cen 0 es ADE oe 
Alabama, at Tuscaloosa ...... April 8-1 
Minnesota, at Rochester . . Apri] 20-22 
Kansas, at Newton . May 11-13 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City . May 11-13 
Texas, at Weatherford ....... May—— 
North Dakota, at Fargo. . .. . . May 26-28 
Montana, at Butte . 8? June—— 
Iowa, at Storm Lake. ...... . June 15-17 
Kentucky, at Harrodsburg . .. . . June 22-24 
Summer School of Primary Methods, 

at Asbury Park, N. J. July 5-10 
Missouri, at St. Louis. . . August 24-26 


. « October 12-14 
. November 16-18 
British North America 
Quebec, at Granby, . 
Ontario, at Hamilton 


Pennsylvania, at Harrisburg 
Michigan, at 





February 9-18 
Sere aoe October —— 


CAB 
New York State Sunday- 


School Organization 


By Edward P. St. John 


HE New York State Sunday-school 
Association has continuously main- 
tained its work since 1857, the year of its 
birth. During this long period it has 
served a great constituency, which now 





* WHITMAN’S % 
+ INSTANTANEOUS &% 
% CHOCOLATE. $ 
it Taste, flavor and qua!- 4 
ity the best. Put +P 2. 
in pound and half-¢ 
it pound tins. ' 
fs Stephen F. Whitman 


‘ a Son, oe 
> Sole Mfre. Philadelphia. : 








Gy new papers before you buy. Prices—3c, 
120, and up per roti, end WE PAY THE FREICHT, 
sell on commission. Write 














covers, stamped in gold. 





BMrnold’s Chart of — - 
Paul’s Journeyings 


Prepared by C, EB. Arnold, A.M. 


tape routes followed and places visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear 
outline maps. Each map representsa distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth 
When folded within its covers, it 
measures 64% by 3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giv- 
ing in compact form the very informa- 
tion which every student and teacher 
of the Bible needs to have right at 
hand in the study of Paul’s life. 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


It is 


Price, 20 cents 
For sale by booksellers, 
or matled, postpaid, by 
the publishers. 





1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











| numbers over one-ninth of the Sunday- 
| school membership of the United States. 
|At the expense of over $125,000 it has 
accomplished a work the benefits of which 
cannot be estimated. 

From the first, enthusiasm has charac- 
terized its work. In 1865 more than three 
thousand delegates attended its conven- 
tion. Some of the most prominent busi- 
ness and professional men in the state 
have given largely of their time and money 
for its sypport. Among those who shaped 
its early policy were such men as R. G, 
Pardee and A. D. Matthews. A few years 
later, Alfred Taylor, W. F. Sherwin, 
John H. Vincent, Edward Eggleston, 
Stephen H. Tyng, and others of national 
reputation, followed them. With such 
leaders, it is not strange that it was counted 
one of the most successful associations. 

From the first, also, a double aim—the 
improvement and extension of Sunday- 
school work—was kept in view. .~ Co- 
operation was the method used, the or- 
ganization of county and town associations 
being vigorously pushed during the early 
years. In 1874, all of the sixty counties 
were reported organized. In 1893, eight 
hundred of the one thousand cities and 
towns had their local associations. 

For ten years previous to 1874 several 
of the counties had employed missionaries, 
but the work of the state association had 
been carried on by volunteers, who were 
paid only the necessary expenses incurred ; 
a field agent was then employed to extend 
and perfect local organizations. Since 
that time from one to eight men have 
been employed each year. 

The story of the work has been one of 
progress. Beginning with the missionary 
idea, the work has expanded in scope 
until, as in most similar bodies, statistics, 
organization, house visitation and the 
home department, normal training, and 
primary work, are provided for in its plans. 
In two particulars, however, its work dif- 
fers from that of most of the state associa- 
tions, the first being that it undertakes a 
considerable amount of missionary work, 
| and the second that its organization is such 
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as to make its influence felt in every Sun- 
day-school of the state, and to make 
thousands of men and women in them its 
agents, working to carry out its plans. 

A considerable portion of the state is 
missionary ground. No other agency is 
so well adapted to these fields'as the Sun- 
day-school, and for this reason the asso- 
ciation seeks to provide for their wants. 
In the Catskill Mountains there is a terri- 
tory including nearly one thousand square 
miles in which there is no resident pastor. 
It is not thickly inhabited, but within its 
bounds are thirty post-offices, at no one 
of which does a minister of the gospel 
receive his mail. Nearly one-half of this 
territory is without church building or 





organization, and has no religious meeting i 
conducted by ordained or licensed preacher 


of the word. Thirteen post-offices, and a 
much larger number of school districts, 
are within this district. It is dotted with 
Sunday-schools which have been organized 
through the efforts of the state association 
or its auxiliaries. A large number of these 
schools are organized in associations, and 
are doing Sunday-school work on advanced 
lines. In one town (distant from twelve 
to thirty-five miles from the nearest pastors 
in different directions), town conventions, 
normal classes, home departments, and 
hoyse visitation, are well sustained. Hun- 
dreds of people gather at their local com 
ventions held during the summer. In the 
great Adirondack wilderness are other 
fields as needy. 

The diagram below is designed to illus- 
trate the organization of the association, 
and the planning of the different lines of 
work. The trunk of the tree represents 
the state organization proper, which is the 
parent of all the auxiliary bodies. To 
secure better supervision of the work the 
field has been divided into eight great 
districts, which are represented: by the 
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WaAsHING PowDER 


perfectly. 


St. Louis, 


is the package— 
remember it. It contains 


that cleans everything 
quickly, cheaply and 


For economy buy 4lb. package. 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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work is yet in its infancy, but nearly nine 
thousand copies of the text-book (Hurl- 
but’s Revised Normal Lessons. New 
York: Eaton & Mains) have been pur- 
chased from the association by the Sun- 
day-school teachers of the state. 

The financial support comes chiefly from 
contributions from the schools. Each dis- 
trict assumes ashare of the amount needed, 
and through the county associations ap- 
peals to the schools. The annual receipts 
for the last five years have averaged over 
$9, 500. 

The chairman of the executive commit- 
tee is Dr. W. A. Duncan, and the state 
secretary is Timothy Hough. . At present 
the association is without a field secretary, 

The following statistics were reported at 
the last convention : 






















This book a 






close relations to his little ones. 


from careful observation and experiment on the part of an observing father in peculiarly 
It is not a memoir, but a study of the most sympathetic and 
helpful sort, and as such will be welcomed by the teacher and the student of children. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia. Sunday-schools oi : 9,008 
| Members . vs . 1,334,021 
. Home departments . 1,010 
e oe 
Beckonings from Little Hands Members... . 3,010 
(6 ee eee ae ee 
By Patterson Du Bois Members . . os egies 1,200 
to the student of child nature because of its scientific deductions Conventions and popular meetingsheld. . . Igor 


Spring field, Mass. 













“* It is such a tender and subtle study of real little 
souls and hearts.""— Frances Hodgson Burnett. 

“ A man who has read it as thoroughly as I have 
cannot say too much good about it.’"—Adward W. 
Bok, editor The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


A book of 182 pages (54% x7 


inches). 
or mailed, at this price, by i 


publishers. 






Illustrated. Price, $.25. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Educational 








“ No one can read oe little book be ee ae 
ing more loving s thy, more psyc nowl- 
an ot children’s needs Yineir st’ and their 
victories.’’— Elizabeth Harrison, Principal of Chi- 
cago Kindergarten College. 


For sale by bookseflers, 


DO NOT STAMMER 


CURED 3 YEARS 
Mrs. A. V. Hurst, Lancaster, Pa., writes to 
an inquirer: “ As to our daughter's cure, she 
was treated by Mr. Edwin S. Johnston three 
years ago, and was under iastruction but six 







weeks, returned home perfectly cured of stam- 


mering and in perfect health, and 1 cannot ex- 








— | press our perfect satisfaction in the kind care 





committee, have special charge of the work 
in their districts. 

The different lines of work followed by 
the association may be grouped in two 
classes, one extensive, the other intensive, 
in nature. These are (1) the missionary 
or ingathering work, including the estab- 
lishment of new schools, house visitation, 
and the home department, and (2) the 
educational or upbuilding work, including 





largest branches. Examining, for exam- 
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ple, the sixth district, we find that it is 
made up of ten counties, each one having 
its organization, represented by smaller 
branches. Among these counties is Tioga, 
which has nine towns (corresponding to 
townships or parishes in some states and 
provinces). Each of these has its local 
organization. In each town are Sunday- 
schools corresponding to the smallest twigs 
upon the tree. 

All the work of the association is under 
the direction of the executive committee, 
which consists of forty-eight men. From 
each of the districts six of these men are 

. chosen, who, besides acting on the general 


conventions, institutes, normal work, and 

. the special efforts in 
Taniwen venence behalf of the primary 

teachers. 

Tee The various forms of 
work in the first group 
are carried on by con- 
tinuous effort through- 
out the year, under the 
direction of special of- 
ficers, whose titles ap- 
pear at the left of the 
diagram, opposite the 
branches representing 
the organizations in 
which they serve. It 
should not be inferred 
that in all cases the 
labors of these persons 
are confined to mission- 
ary effort; but, as we 
study the plans for that 
department of the work, 
we find the field secre- 
tary giving a portidn of 
his time to the develop- 
ment and supervision of 
these lines of work in the whole state. The 
district superintendents, who are salaried 
field agenis employed by the state associa- 
tion, each in his own field, carry out the 
plans through the organization of county 
and town associations. In the mostdestitute 
parts, county missionaries are organizing 
town associations, perfecting their work, 
and forming and aiding new schools. “In 
counties where these paid workers are not 
employed, the supervision of the work is 
given to an officer called the Secretary of 
Women’s Work. In the towns there are 
no salaried workers, but the special super- 
vision of the missionary phases of the 
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| indicated at the right of the diagram. | 


and treatment of her. 

Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times. 

Send for 60 page book to Philadelphia Insti- 
tute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


work is given to the town secretary’ of | 
Women’s Work, under whose direction ‘an 
annual house-to-house visitation of ‘the | EDWIN S, JOHNSTON, 

. ae : a | Established 1884. PRINCIPAL AND FounpER. 
entire town is made. Sunday-schools are Caspar C. Garrigues, Associate. 
organized as the necessity is revealed by | 
the canvass, and the home department is | 
introduced, as far as possible, into every 
existing school. As this is accomplished, 
each school elects its superintendent of its 
own home-department work. OFFERS COURSES IN 

But thus far we have only a system of | Genre Ese ccring, aa 
organizations. which correspond to the | ining Hagitosing, Gener Setapen, 
tough and woody fibers of the tree. But Toda ant Physiology (as a preparation tor Mada 
the leaves are the lungs of the tree. The in 
leaf is the end organ, the point of contact 
between the tree organism and the atmos- 
phere. So in the home-department 
visitors sent out by the schools we have 
the point of contact between the bodiless 
and the soulless organization and ‘those | (Incorporated) Washington, D. C. 
before unreached by the Sunday-school. BOSTON WATITUTE ond Gente. 


’ 
Here is hand clasping hand, and heart | toe Rick Stammerers cad Gan Sa 


touching heart ; the indwelling Spirit of | === 2 : = 
EUROPEAN TOURS 


God touching the unawakened spirit of 
ipth year. ‘Terms reasonable. Parties 


man. limited. Conducted by Dr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Through this system, when the_organi- PAINE, Glens Falts, New York. a 


zation is completed throughout the state, | HOLY LAND ROUND WORLD. 
the association can touch every home with | June 532d 7 ry jh hy pox fie 5 ov 
its helpful influence. This has not been | _” P:6- CLARK, iti Broadway, New York. 
accomplished, but enough has been done 
to demonstrate -the feasibility and - desir- 
ability of the plan. During the last year, | 
more than five thousand visitors from more 
than one thousand departments have if 
made their quarterly visits, besides those | 
who have been engaged only in the annual ( 
canvass. 
The educatipnal work included in group | mac 


| 


(2) above, is carried on in meetings held | 
J 


in connection with each organization, as | DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS gj 





Harvard University 


Lawrence Scientific School 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 


APPLICANTS FOR GOVERNMENT POSI Ss 
should apply at once, if they wish to prepare for the 
Spring examination, illustrated catalog sent free, con- 
taining testimonials, and names of hundreds who have 
been successful 


THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL 
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Institutes are held at irregular intervals. 
Conventions usually meet annually except 
those of the towns, which frequently meet | — 
quarterly. 





BEAUTIFULLY REPRODUCED IN COLORS 


MILLET’S ANGELUS * 


Size, 16X23 inches. Sent, postpaid, for $4.00. 


In all these the latest and best 
plans for primary and normal work are 
regularly presented. The aim is to organ- 
ize normal classes in each school. Where 
this is done, the leaf on the tree is again 
found in the trained teacher who embodies 


The original was bought by the French people for 
their National Gallery, and is the most famous and 


highest yetece picture ever sold. The religious senti- 
autifully brought out in these prints. 





| in a living and personal presence the spirit 


ment is 
Sent, tiaid, carefully packed, $4.00. 


7" 1! eon te RE 
n€ normal | 1200 Chestnut Street 


10US PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


and aim of the association. 
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TO THe cARS>S 











“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 
Worry! Hurry! Flurry! are all avoided by the | 


~  SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 

Are you in a hurry to finish your house-cleaning 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
gmall bowl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do more cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. No. 38, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
398 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAL ).....0::00.sccceccragpeeseeseee $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 

GEOL CONT gy o5 0 5.0005.05 002 ccccsereeccrees 1,560,056.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities............... 465,734-40 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1897. 
$2,525,790.96. 
THOS. H, NON TOOMERY, President. 
CHA Vice-President, 


RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
wM., 4 eT itnig Asst. Sec. 


wi i. B. KELLY, Gend> Agi. 
DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles P, Perot, 
Israel Morris, os. E. Gillingham, 


Pemberton S, Hutchinson, *harles S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
ohn S. Gerhard. 


GOLD MORTGAGES 
5% . “CHI ON 50. 6% 


FOR SALE Pd Fans ANO MCENUED INTEREST 


HOMESTEAD 


LOAN anes fen COMPANY 
CAGO 










Ofricers OlmECTORS 
EMERSON B. TUTTLE Owen F. aldie Henry uy W. Bishop 
Augustus Jacobso' | 
President = John M. Clark alter F. Cobb | 
7 Norman Williams } 
THOMAS HUDSON Henry Dibbiee CO. W. Fullerten 
wnat mead Emerson B, Tuttle 


WESTERN > 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED hp —— 
Bought 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 bal ig aie: Mass. 
Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South, from five dollars per acre u 
Good soil, healthy, mild climate, and Northern neigh- 
bors. Write for free catalog. 


R. B. Cuarrin & Co., Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 
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EN are the best and most economical 
pt ly and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, both 
sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one co is 
equal to two of any other kind. 

They At weil, look well, and wear well. A box of 
as | = — or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 









(‘Bough 


for... 





| sell at cost price. 





collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
¥ ‘ayle and size. Address, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
st Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


"NEILL 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2Zist 








New York. | 
Largest importers and dealers in she Goods, Mi llinery, 


etc., in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 


= 
DEAF P Grate Spuical Cor, Washington, DC. 














he ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern 
anything adv ertised in this paper, you world oblige te 
publishers and the eK 2 stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 








“The Sunday School Times intends to admit only ebvnindien that are trus 


. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


BEATS ALL! 
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tn EVERY ONE... 


ff who sends us his or her name and 
address, and the name of this paper, 
before March 1, will receive our new 
illustrated catalog, together with a rebate 
rv ticket good for one dollar towards the pur- 
chase of a Caw’s ‘‘Dashaway”’ or Caw’s 

‘‘ Safety ’’ Fountain Pen, the catalog price of 





which is $2 or more, with our guarantee to redeem the pen at our | 


catalog price, if returned one month later 


LIKE FINDING A DOLLAR. 


You get a rebate ticket good for a dollar for the asking, and when you are ready to 
buy a Pen you use the ticket in paying for it. 

Well, you say: “ Suppose I buy a Pen listed at say $2 or $3. I pay $1 or $2 in 
cash and use the ticket to settle the balance. Now, suppose I wish to return the Pen 
in a month, do you mean to say you will give me back the money I paid and 
$1 additional?” 

That is exactly what we mean, and that is precisely what we will do if the Pen has 
not been abused. 

You may apply in person at our store, 168 Broadway, New York, or by mail, as 
you prefer. Just let us have your name and address and the name of this paper, and 
we will do the rest, but not more than one ticket will be given to each applicant. 

We have faith in our Pens or we would not make such an offer. Our faith rests on 
the thousands of testimonials from well-informed men and women from all parts of the 
world. We believe that every one will acknowledge the superiority of Caw’s Pens 
over all others after a trial. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND said: 
“* I find Caw’s ‘Dashaway’ very valuable as a signature Pen,” 


EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON said: 
“* The second ‘Dashaway’ Pen received, and just suits me. 
Harrison, and she is using it with great satisfaction,”’ 





The first one I gave to Mrs, 


Among the tens of thousands of users of Caw’s Pens, we know of none who would 
We are curious to know how many takers there will be of our offer 
of an advance of $1 on the cost price, and we are also curious to know (it will be worth 
to us all it costs) which newspaper is the best advertising medium, therefore we make 
this offer conditional on each applicant naming the paper in which he reads this adver- 
tisement. This offer will not be repeated nor the time extended. 


ADDRESS, REBATE DEP’T 


CAW’S PEN AND INK CO., 168 Broadway, New York. 
The Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturers in the World. 
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IN TRIBULATION 


Or, THE BLESSING OF TRIALS 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ORDS of comfort are needed by every one.” The proffered words of 

comfort in this book are written out of experience in trials, and 

in their blessing, and they show what we can gain through trials as in no 

other way. The book abounds in hopeful views of life, and in courage- 
inspiring revealings of the ‘ bright side."’ 


From The Independent. 

A blessing is in this little book, we are sure, 
for all that mourn. The God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 


From Christian Work 

Its pages are full of good cheer and strength- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under what- 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 


wrote it much here to turn their thoughts into channels 

. which will enable them to bear more patiently 

From The Lutheran Observer their trials, and reap from them Gentags 

It is rich in messages from the God of all instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. prove a blessing to many. 


Bound in fine cloth. Price, 75 cents. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 103i Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OOOOoooe 


I2mo, 160 pages. 
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pleasant; with Prars’ 
You never can find another 
seam that cy clagtly comah te te te 
of perfection, and so long as faig, white hands, 
a tright, clear complexion ané a soft, healthful 
skin conmmnay to add to beauty and attractive- 


ness so long will 
Pears’ Soap 


ti Ned = 4 ite i 
continue be place ta the mes F 
Beshes hmeran 
babe. 
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06 1897-1847 
Mb) This Year is the 


94 (jolden Jubilee 
i ~~ Anniversary ot 


To commemorate our fiftieth 
business . year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening Mi 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 

@but in honor of this our « JU- 
y, year, we will send it 


mm this season FREE - — win 


nificent book of 170 pages, 0 
which are displayed over 500 
beautiful illustrations of Seeds 
2? and: Plants, the work of our 
own artists. Also six full-size 
esmmcolored plates which in artistic 
beauty have probably never 
Be{@} been Same, certainly never 
su 
wae) A « JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
VENIR” will also be sent without 
fasicharge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
Wwm@athey saw this advertisement. 


PTATETER HENDERSON & CO., 


36 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


74 73.72 ‘71.70 
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24 FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
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When you 
plant seeds, plant 


FERRYS 


Always the best 


For sale everywhere. 
DO. M. FERRY & CO., 
Complete catalog of 


Ss FEEDS 325e 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadeiphia. 
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tworthy. Shou 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


Id, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
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